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SOME SPECIALTIES 
OF AN 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURER OF 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


COLORS—WHAT ARE COLORS? 


Pigments are preparations used. to impart color to 
bodies. Pigments mixed with some medium consti- 


F. Weber & Co's 


pneu ae ae 


¥¢ 


(Formerly Janentzky & Wexner). 


Finely Prepared Oil Colors, 
IN COLLAPSIBLE TUBES, 


May» be obtained of or through “Dealers in any 
séction.of the country. 
_ By the aid of all the latest improvements in 





tute colors. The colors used by the ¢ were 
mainly derived from native earths, and as these earths 
had passed through the wear and tear of centuries 
they were extremely permanent. 

With the advancement of the science of Chemistry 
artificial colors were gradually discovered, and the 
function of the color-maker naturally sprang inte 
existence. The colors in use at the present timé are 
mostly all of them either part or wholly artificial com- 
pounds. 

Color-making is an important branch of industry of 
Europe, and it has been so specialized that some 
makers restrict themselves to the manufacture of a 
certain color in which they excel, Mostly all colors 
are made by certain secret processes, which are jea)- 
ously guarded by the manufacturer. 


Henry Leidel carefully selects his pigments from 
among the best European makers, and, after thor- 
oughly incorporating them with whatever medium 
they are intended for, claims for his colors, whether 
Oil or Water, Tapestry or Photograph or Bolting 
Cloth colors, that they are, in quality, quantity, 
brilliancy, strength, durability, evenness 
of tone, inferior to .one, and at decidedly less cost. 
‘The method of grinding employed by Henry Leidet 
is upon very hard stone mills with lated pressure, 
thereby securing a thoroughly reliable and uniform 
result, which gives all the value of good hand-grind- 
ing. The mills are free from all metal contact, the 
grinding is conducted very slowly, with only a small 
thin surface subjected, which keeps the color perfectly 
cool and preserves its purity of tone. 

A fair and unprejudiced trial is all that is asked of 
Henry Leidel’s colors, in order to convince the 
most exacting of the truth of all he claims. 

Henry Leidel's Oil Colors, in collapsible tubes, 
are used by eminent American artists with entire 
satisfaction. He publishes no testimonials, of which 
he has, unasked, received plenty, as he desires his col- 
ors to go solely on their merits. 

Henry Leidel’s Water Colors, in collapsible 
tubes and in octagon glass pots, are rapidly supplant- 
ing the old style pans, which have “the annoying 
quality of wearing away the best brushes by constant 
contact with the sharp edges of the pans. he tubes 
and pots possess the advantage of keeping the colors 
clean in tint and fresh in condition, The favorable 
reception extended his colors is gratifying in the 
extreme. 

Henry Leidel’s Liquid 4c toner: Colors, in 
bottles, are the superiors of the French. “They are 
largely used by. decorators, an instance of which is 
the new tapestry curtain at the Standard Theatre of 
New York. 

Henry Leidel’s Liquid Colors for Bolting 
Cloth Painting and Coloring Photographs, in 
bottles, put up in boxes with full directions for 
using. 

Henry Leidel’s Lustra Colors are especially 
made for him in the largest European Bronze Works, 
who also make for him 

Henry Leidel's Metallic Brocade Colors. 

Henry Leidel’s Canvas for oil peatteaseregeee: 
ed equal to the best English or Getman make. 

Henry Leidel’s Pastel Canvas, cither sanded 
or velvety surface, is now the only kind used by the 
Jeading Pastel Artists in this country. 

Henry Leidei's Siccative is as thorough a drier 
as Sicatif de Coutray. 

Henry Leidel’s Pale Siccatiyve is a reliable 
substitute for Sicatif de Harlem, as it does not possess 
that objectionable tendency of the latter—to crack 
pictures. 

Henry Leidel’s French Retouching Varnish 
equals the Soéhné Fréres. 

Henry Leidel's Milk of Wax, a few drops of 
which used in painting with oil colors deadens the 
e~ of the same, at the same timie retaining the full 

rilliancy of tint. It is especially useful for interior 
decorations, as in churches, halls, etc,, which have 
such conflicting lights. 

Henry Leidel’s Amber Painting Oil. A‘new 
preparation used for mixing with oil colors, to bring 
out their full intensity and prevent cracking. 

Henry Leidel’s Liqua-Decora, for use with oil 
colors, to prevent the spreading of the oil when paint- 
ing on silk, satin, ete. 

Henry Leidel's Medium, in tubes, is a reliable 
substitute for Roberson’s Medium, acting in the 
same manner and with the same results. 

Henry Leidel's Adhesive Liquid. A pre- 
paration to use.with water colofs in painting on vel- 
vet, silk, etc,, to prevent the cracking of the colors. 

Henry Leidel's Pastixative, for thoroughly and 
without change of color, fixing Pastel paintings. 
Has been successfully used for a number o years. 

_ Henry Leidel’s Sketching Easels have long en- 
joyed a reputation which is justified by their ex- 
cellence of workmanship and simplicity, as well as 
practicability of construction. 

_Henry Leidel's Studio Easels are ‘from the 
simplest to the most elaborate, with all the newest 
and best attachments. 

Henry Leidel's Sketching Umbrellas are de- 
sitable acquisitions to the travelling artist during the 
sketching season. ; 

Henry Leidel’s Handbooks on Anatomy, 
Landscape Painting, and Pastel Painting,. for 
which see special advertisement in the back part of 
this magazine. ; 

These are a few of the materials for artists manu- 
factured by Henry Leidel; and if your dealer does 
not keep them, and will not supply you, send direct 


" HENRY LEIDEL, 
ARTISTS’. MATERIALS, 


339 & 341 Fourtn Aye., 
Factory,’100 East sth St. NEW. VORK. 





GB Send for new complete catalogue. 


y and the employment of none but skilled 
i fact hese Oil Colors, we 
i read tion for their ex- 
cellent qualities ;..they are selling and -beimg used 
throughout the whole of the United States, 
_ Nothing is of more importance to an artist than a 
ay oer s sélection of the make of colors with which 
intends: painting, colors that can be thoroughly 
relied upon for strength, brilliancy and durability ; 
qualities that will be found in those made by us, an 
which have obtained Prize Medals at the exhibitions at 
Cincinnatt, 1870; Vienna, 1867; FRANKLIN LystiT- 
UTE, PHILADELPHIA, 1874; CENTENNIAL: Exrosi- 
TION, PHILADELPHIA, 1876 ; New ORLEANS, 1884-85. 


The following are exact copies of a portion only of 
TESTIMONIALS 


from some of the most prominent and well known 
artists of the United States, showing the estimation 
in which our colors are held by those best competent 
to judge. z 
Pumapevruia, April 3d, 1885. 
Dear Sirs:—l-have used your colors and other 
painting materials for many years, and niore than 
those of any other manufacturer, They have always 
been very satisfactory, Yours truly, 
THOMAS EAKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 26, 1885. 
Dear Sirs :—I have been using Oil Colors of your 
own make for a nu years, and have found 
them excellent, in some respects better than the im- 
ported ones. Yours truly, EDMUND D. LEWIS. 


MILWAUKER, June’ 3d, 1885. 
Dear Sirs:—I have made a most satisfactory trial 
of your Oil Colers, finding them fully equal to any in 
the market, Yours respectfully, FRANK ENDERS. 


Brooxtyn, May rth, 1885: 
Gentlemen /—The Oil Colors for the. palette you so 
kindly sent me, I have tried, and find, them of. good 
hues, well pound for use, and free from the super- 
fluity of oi! found in many of the imported tubes ‘of 
color.. Very respectfully, J. M. FALCONER, 


~PHILADELPHIA, March 28th, 1885. 
Messrs. Janentzky & Weber: ~consider- it. a 
leasant duty (not a personal favor) to state, that the 
t proof of the enperine SEY of your Colors.is 
my constant use of them sincé my first trial. I took 
a good many with me to Diisseldorf, and my friends 
there pronounced them better than most of the Colors 
produced there; I have received all'‘kinds of Colors 
for trial, especially New York Colors, but none of 
them gave more satisfaction than yours, and as you 
are aware, I still continue to use them constantly. 
The great advantage of your Colors over other makes "| 
I found in the purity of the» materials used, which 
gives them more intensity, clearness, and permanence, 
and I hope you will continue: honestly to adhere to 
this principle, son eee benefit of Art, as = as your 
own reputation. Iam, yours very respectfully, 
; H, HERZOG. 
222 W. 23d St., Cuersea, N, Y.; May 18th, 1885, 

Gentlemen :+I haye.tried your Colors, and am 
much pleased with them. I have used some of ‘your’ 
Colors for s¢veral years, and found them su 
any make. Yours very truly, . F. K. M. REHN, 


1520 Chestnut St., Puita., March. 28th, 188s. 
Gentlemen :—I-have used your Colors with great 
satisfaction for a long numiber of. years, and have 
found them, for purity. brilliancy, and permanency, 

equal to any Colors I have ever used. 
Yours respectfully, JAMES B SWORD. 


The Toledo Academy of Fine Arts 
Toredo, Onto, February x9th, 1887. 
Gentlemen :—I chave thoroughly tried the Oil 
Paints and Water-Colors you sent to me some time ago. 
I find them fectly satisfactory, as good in fact as 
the old stan makes, I take pone in -recom- 
mending your paints to our pupils, and shall try to 
induce the dealers in artists’ materials here to keep 
them in stock. Yours very res; fully, ; 
° EDM.H. OSTHAUS, Principai. 
PuHILapELpHia, June 1, 1885, 
Dear Sirs :—I1 have th hly tested the Colors 
which you lately sent me, ani them’ excellent. 
well ground, and fine in tint, _The*Madder Lakes 
various depths are especially = fine. 
Yours very truly, GEO. C. LAMBDIN. 
Pomeroy, Chester Co., Pa., April 13th, 2885. 
Dear Sirs :—I have gteat pleasure in testfying to 
the superior panne g hs, Oil Colors, which I 
ours.trul 


have used for many years. 
, W.T RICHARDS. 


907 Arch St., PHirapgetruia, April 23d, 1885. 
Dear Sirs—The experience I have i whil 
using Colors in most of the Art Schools of Europe, 
causes me to recommend the made by you as 

being amongst the best I have ever used. 
ours very truly, Cc. H. SHEARER. 


Dear Sirs :—It gives me pleasure to state that I 
have used your Paints (Oils) for several years, and I 
have always found them to be of the best quality. 
I.recommend them to my pupils, on account of their 
bess ont a never too stiff or too soft, and 

also t 


they dry well. Yours truly, 
54 7. LIBERTY TADD, 
Director IndustriabArt Schools of Phila., 
and also of the Art Schools of The 
Society af Decorative Art of New York, 


1523 Chestnut St., Puiva., April 8th, 1885. 

Dear Sirs ;—I have heretofore used and recom- 

mended Winsor & Newton's Colors, but those of 

yours I find quite as_ satisfactory, and take great 

pleasure in recommending them, to my. Fig re 

using them i ours, g. J. FERRIS, 
AND MANY OTHERS. 


manufacture for the artist, amateur, 
draughtsman, etc, which are sold at low prices. 


Send for Catalcgue and Prices ta” 


F. WEBER & CO., 


rior to |. 





1125 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


Le Mesurier 
Artists Colors. 


They are the same in first shades 
and will produce absolutely the 
same tints as the best English tube 
paints. We guarantee our colors 
to possess all desirable features 
found in domestic or foreign man- 
ufactures and to excel them in 
many essential qualities, such as—. 
impalpable fineness, freedom from 
lint and other vexatious substances, 
positive uniformity of strength and 
shade, and unsurpassed brilliancy. 


Our Single Tubes, with few. excep- 
tions; are double the size of any foreign 
now tn the market, 


MADE ONLY BY 


| John W. Masury & Son, 


MAsuRY BUILDING, 
190, 191, 192 Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


BENNETT BUILDING,’ 
Filton & Nassau Sts., 
New York. 


And for sale at retail at the Art Stores 
throughout the United States, 


Price Lists 
and | 

Catalogues 

supplied 
upon 


A pplication. 


Opinions of Eminent 
Artists ete. 


D. Huntincton, Pres. N,; A. a 
N. Y., March 3, 1886. 

1 find your colors in tubes remarkably good in all re- 
spects. The dark colors—blacks, lakes, and browns— 
are finely ground, pure, and brilliant. 


A. T. Bricner, A, N. A. N. Y., April 27, 1886. 
The zinnobers are finer in tint than any of thé for- 


eign colors. Your White is.ground very fine and | 


works well. I notice this quality in all the colors. 


j. H. Bearp,; N. A. N. Y., April r2, 1886. 

I have used your ‘artists’ colors recently, and am 
very much pleased with them. . For hatred Jineness 
and purity of tint, I have never found their equal. 


James R, Brevoorr.. , N..Y., June 9, 1886, 

I have given the colors you sent me a fair trial, and 
I find them well prepared and entirely satisfactory, 
andhare pl in reco ding them. 


Gero: Innes, N. A. Monrcvair, June 8, 1886, 

Your two darkshades of zinnober green are remark- 
able for their beautiful transparent quality and tone. 
Ihave never seem-anything like them before, and I 
value them very highly. 
Worpswortn THOMPSON. , 

, Summit, N, J., June 22, 1886. 

I have had occasion of late to test the Le Mesurier 
“edlors by practical-use, and find those which I have 
employed to be excellent colors, and I can freely rec- 
ommend them. 


Gro, C. Lampen, N. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 4, 1886. 

I find them uncommonly well ground, very smooth, 
andeven. I particularly observe that the rose madder 
has.a depthof tint quite unequalled. So far as } have 
been able as yet to judge, they are quite satisfactory. 





James B. Sworp. . PuiLapevpHia, May 18, 1886. 


For the past few weeks I have been using your col- 
ors and find them very satisfactory, equal to any I 
have used of other makes. I amso well satisfied that 
I shall use them for sketching in ‘preference to others. 


Gerome Ferris..  PurLane.pnia, April 22, 1886. 
Iam much pleased with the result of my experiments 





with your colors. Thewhiteand burnt sienna I think - 


equal to Winsor & Newton’s. 


Tue Susy Mrc. Co, 
Seneca Fats, March 5, 1886, 
Btn «Aen oy ogg Baden dy hath gs 
ing the superiority your 

colors over any other which we have ever used. We 
pag caf ye ni nah degen ap 

ir tu’ rs, W 
were recently to our notice, we fied them all 
that you claim, and in every case to be superior. 





4 Phe Burr Printing cor. 


Frankfort and Jacob Streeta, 
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DIXON'S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE- 


Artists Penct!s. 


UNEQUALLED FOR SMOOTH, 
TOUGH AND UNIFORM LEADS. 


They are made in Hexagon 
Shape only, beautifully finished in 
the natural color of the cedar wood, 
and are in ten grades of leads, as 
follows, viz. : 

Trade Similar grade to th 
Nos. European stamp of 
aro V V S—Very, very soft.,..(B BB) 

amt V S—Very soft 
212 S—Soft......5 4. 
213 S M—Soft Medium......(H. B. and No. 2) 
214 —M B—Medium black....(F) 

a15 M—Medium ...(H and No, 3) 

216 M H—Medium Hard....(H H) 

217 H—Hard.... ..(H H Hand No.4 
218 V H—Very hard (H H H Hand No 5 
219 V V H—Very, very hard..(H H H HHH) 


..(B and No. 2) 


We began the manufacture of 
graphite pencils upon purely Amer- 
ican methods, every possible man- 
ipulation by machinery instead of 
by hand, resulting in absolute per- 
fection and uniformity, a pointlong 
sought but never to be reached by 
hand labor. We were told in the be- 
ginning that even if-we produced a 
better pencil than the imported arti- 
cle the American people would not 
buy it; but we have not been mis- 
taken in the good sense of Amer- 
ican consumers, and to-day Dix- 
on’s American Graphite Pencils 
are known throughout the world. 
We have spared neither time, 
money, or endeavor in perfecting 


DIXON’S ARTISTS’ PENCILS 


which are our. special pride, and 
from the many thousands who have 


‘sent us the most flattering 


TESTIMONIALS 
OF THE SUPERIORITY OF 
DIXON’S ARTISTS’ PENCILS, 


we are pleased to have the follow- 
ing well known names : 


D. Huntington, President National Acad- 
emy of Design, N. Y. 

Frank Bellew, National Academy of De- 
sign, N. Y. 

A, F. Bellows, National Academy of De- 
sign, N. Y. 
Constantine Hertzberg, Prof. of Drawing, 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Wilkam Main Smillie, American . Bank 
Note Co., Art Department. 

7. Addison Richards, Cor. Secretary, Na- 
tional Academy of Design. 

Virginia Granberry, Teacher of Drawing. 
Packer Institute. 

Edward H. Knight, 
‘*Knight’s. American 
rectory.” 

J. Henri Sauer, Jr., Designer for Oriental 
Print Works, Apponaug, R. I. 

D. L. Musselman, Principal Queen Cit} 
Business College. 

Arthur 7. Cummings, Drawing Teacher of 
the New Bedford Schools. 


We give at the head of this col- 


of 


Di- 


A.M., Authot 
Mechanical 


{umn a list of the Dixon grade 


stamps and the corresponding 
stamps of the foreign make, so 
that. those who have not yet tried 
the Dixon can do so without diff- 
culty, If your stationer does not 
keep Dixon's, mention The Art 
Amateur and send 16 cents fo! 
Samiples, worth double the money. 
You will also receive a 


DIXON SKETCHING CRAYON. 


which is the pencil par excellence {: 
deep, black sketching. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co.. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J.-~ 











Supplement to The Art Amateur. 
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PLATE 623.—DECORATION FOR A DESSERT-PLATE. ~ Wild Grapes.’ “ 
By I. B. S.N. 


(For directions for treatment, see page 108.) 






Supplement to The 


Vol. 17. No. 5. Octe 

















PLATE 624.—DECORATION FOR AN OWA} 
By Kappa, 


(For directions for tréatment, s 





o The Art Amateur. 


No. 5. October, 1887. 























IN FOR AN OWARA VASE. “‘Lady’s Slipper.” 


By Kappa, 


ions for tréatment, sce page 108.) 





Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 17. No. §. October, 1887. 
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PLATE 625.—MONOGRAMS. SECOND PAGE OF ‘'P. 


THIRTY-NINTH PAGE OF THE SERIES. 








Supplement to The Art Amateur. 


Vol. 17. No. 5. October, 1887. 
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PLATE 626.—OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


By EpitH SCANNELL. TWENTY-FIRST PAGE OF THE SERIES. 
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PLATE 629.—DECORATIONS FOR PULPIT AND LECTERN HANGINGS. 
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EIUUAR Deri 4 


GROUP FROM “LES GRANDES MAN(CEUVRES.” DRAWN BY DETAILLE FROM THE ORIGINAL PAINTING, 


IN THE COLLECTION OF MR, AUGUST BELMONT, NEW YORK, 


[Copyright, 1887, by Montague Marks. 
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Mp Date Book. 


sz conato,—Are these things spoken, or do I but dream? 
Don F¥ohn.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 





HE recent arrest by an over- 
zealous policeman of a noisy 
fellow who was selling trashy 
pictures by gaslight, on the 
charge of violating a state 
ordinance, promises quite un- 
looked-for results. The pris- 
oner was promptly released, 
the Mayor saying that he 
could find no authority for the 
arrest. But the prosecuting 
attorney, to whom the matter 
was referred, declared that 
the policeman was quite right, 
and pointed to an old state or- 
dinance, surely enough for- 
bidding picture auctions after 

dark, evidently with the view of protecting the public 

from mock-auction swindlers, who by the aid of artificial 
light can the better fleece their victims. As the law 
has never been repealed, the Mayor says that it must be 
enforced. Picture-dealers are much exercised about 
the matter, for it has become the fashion in this city to 
hold all important picture sales by night. They have 
met, and have agreed, I understand, to test the operation 
of the law pending their efforts for its repeal. I see no 
sufficient reason why the law should not be repealed. 

Nearly all the mock auctions take place during the day. 

It is true that in no ehief city in Europe is such a thing 

known as a picture sale after dark—that is peculiarly 

American. But the conditions of the picture business 

are different in this country from those in any other. 

We have no leisure class, and most of our picture-buyers 

would be willing to lose a masterpiece rather than let 


its acquisition interfere with their office hours. 
+. 

A YOUNG New Yorker, whose plagiarisms got him 
into serious trouble about two years ago, is in danger of 
being brought up again for the judgment of his fellow- 
artists, his accuser being a prominent member of the 
Society of Water-Color Artists, who procured his ad- 


mission to that body. 





~ 
* 


THERE is much talk of dropping the distribution of 
medals and honorable mentions at the Salon. After the 
preposterous “honors” accorded this year to a certain 
countrywoman of ours, American artists will see that the 
climax of the farce has been reached, and will no longer 
covet distinctions to be gained in such away. The Moni- 
teur des Arts would have all rewards suppressed. The 
Commissioners of the Triennial Salon of Brussels, have, 
this year, decided not only to suppress all medals but 
also to limit the number of pictures which can be accept- 
ed, to much less than were formerly hung. This last 
measure, taken, as the Commission says, to avoid the 
invasion of the Salon by mediocre works, has raised a 
storm of protests ; but the suppression of the medals 
seems to have met with almost unanimous approval. 
The “Cercle Artistique” of Brussels pointed out the 
reason in their petition to the Minister of Fine Arts rel- 
ative to this measure: “ The medals are an unceasing 
source of difficulties, of competitions, of rivalries and of 
injustices which cannot be avoided ; for to limit the num- 
ber of medals, and not to have the power to limit, at 
the same time, the number of works which may be wor- 
thy of them, is to give up this institution of medals to 
chance, to the arbitrary will of the judges.” 


* * 
+ 


ONE of the masters of the Belgian School, Louis Gal- 
lait, in a letter to the President of the “Cercle Artis- 
tique,” gives other good reasons why medals should never 
be granted. It was in answer to the felicitations of the 
club on the occasion of a medal having been awarded 
to him by the Jury of the Vienna Exposition that, after 
saying that he would be compelled to decline the honor, 
he wrote: “I do not admit that artists have any right 
to class their brother artists or to assign them their 
places in the hierarchy of merit. I should not accept any 
such commission, and I refuse to permit others to use 
such a privilege in regard to myself. . . The ar- 
tist who exhibits knows that he submits himself to dis- 
cussion, to criticism ; but it should be absolutely con- 


trary to his dignity, as it is to justice, to admit that the 
decision of a jury may assign him a rank in the sort of 
official list of the talents of painters and sculptors that 
the juries have the pretension to make up.” 

+ ? 


A Mrs. B. T. REDMOND is going from house to 
house and office to office, in this city and Brooklyn, asking 
for money for “ The Ladies’ Union,” of which she is 
President, for the purpose of founding a free academy 
for teaching art to those who cannot afford to pay, and 
conferring diplomas. The “ smallest donations are thank- 
fully received,” and a little blank-book she carries shows 
entries of scores of contributions of twenty-five cents 
and fifty cents, which she has gathered in. Mrs. Red- 
mond—who, by the way, does not seem an over- 
intelligent person—in soliciting a contribution—whicl. 
she did not get—confessed to me that she had had no 
experience in teaching art or anything else, but thought 
she could “teach the amateur class’”—whatever that 
may be—in her “free academy.” <A Mrs. L, J. Tierney, 
of Ogden Avenue, is Treasurer of the Ladies’ Union, and 
Mr. Tierney and Mr. Tierney, Jr., are “ patrons.” The 
free academy is to be established in a house in North 
Moore Street, in this city, where Mrs. Redmond resides, 
and the enterprise altogether seems to be a select family 
affair, which I advise the public to let severely alone. 

* * * 


Mr. SEYMOUR-HADEN recently assured Mr. Fred- 
erick Keppel, who was his guest in his fine old Eliza- 
bethan mansion of many gables in Hampshire, that he 
would never efch again, and presented him with his fa- 
vorite needle. One hears this with much regret; but, 
after all, a man of over threescore years and ten who 
has produced such plates as “ Shere Mill Pond” and 
“ Calais Pier ” can well afford to rest on his laurels. 


* * 
* 


A WELL-PAINTED picture of three cows reclining, at- 
tributed to Troyon, which turned up in Paris not long 
ago, puzzled the connoisseurs not a little. It turned 
out to be neither a work by that master nor a copy of one, 
but an original production of Rosa Wennermann, who, as 
may be imagined, is an artist of no common ability. 


* * 
* 


SOME of the French copyists are so marvellously 
clever that it seems strange that they do not goto work 
to make reputations for themselves, instead of living by 
the fraudulent imitation of others. That they do not, I 
suppose, is on the same principle that bank burglars who 
are expert locksmiths, and bank swindlers who are ac- 
complished accountants, are by nature incapable of fol- 
lowing honest occupations. A copy of “ Le Cuisinier,” 
by Ribot, which got into the picture market in Paris not 
long ago, was so clever a counterfeit that Ribot thought 
it well to bring forward in support of his disclaimer a 
somewhat curious piece of circumstantial evidence. He 
pointed out that, while the original was painted before 
the Franco-Prussian War, and the utensils and other ac- 
cessories figuring in it had been destroyed by the invading 
army, the canvas on which the copy was painted had 
been bought of a firm which had entered business since 
the war, and bore their mark. 


* * 
* 


AT the Vernon trial some curious facts came out. M. 
Paul Vernon, charged with being the author of the false 
De Neuville already referred to in these columns, denied 
his former admission but affirmed that he was in the habit 
of painting Rousseaus and Diazes. M. Boussod stated 
that he had sold Vernon an: unfinished and unsigned 
Rousseau, for 15,000 frs., and that to his knowledge Ver- 
non had afterward sold the same picture, finished and 
signed, for 30,000 frs. M. Georges Petit, the famous ex- 
pert, hereupon created a sensation by avowing that he 
had bought the Rousseau in question from M. Vernon, 
and that he believed it to be genuine, signature and all. 
The latter, he said, had simply been hidden under the 
frame. “No, no,” interrupted M. Boussod. “ The pic- 
ture was not signed when we sold it to Vernon. It was 
for that reason that we could not sell it elsewhere.” 
Derrey, Vernon’s friend and suspected accomplice, 
acknowledged that he had in his possession many 
pictures by Vernon placed in frames bearing the 
name of Diaz. Tripp, the expert, testified that Vernon 


had a bad reputation ; that he was known to every dealer 
in Paris as a manufacturer of false Rousseaus, that, to 
his, Tripp’s own knowledge, Vernon had taken a water- 
color worth 3000 frs., converted it into an oil-paint- 


ing and sold it with other fraudulent pictures to an en- 
gineer, obtaining for the transformed water-color alone 
gooo frs. Vernon asked him if he had not forgotten to 
mention that he himself had sold it for 6000, “Why 
did you do that,” he asked, “ if you knew it to be a falsi- 
fication ?”” “You lie, Monsieur,” returned M. Tripp. 


* * 
a 


NEVERTHELESS, the judgment given by the court 
was to the effect that, while there was good reason to sus- 
pect that Fancher & Cavaillion, the dealers through whom 
Boussod, Valadon & Cie obtained the false De Neu- 
ville, knew of its falsity ; and while there was yet strong- 
er reason to believe that Vernon and Derrey were re- 
sponsible for the fraud in the first place, still there was 
room for doubt, and the costs were laid on the unfor- 
tunate prosecutors, Boussod, Valadon & Cie. 


* * 
* 


As to the manner in which a water-color may be 
changed into a semblance of a painting in oil, the Paris 
journal, Le Temps, gives some details apropos of a water- 
color sketch by Isabey which had been so treated. The 
paper, it appears, is first rubbed away at the back until 
it is as thin as it is possible to make it without damage 
to the painting. It is then “ marouflé,’’ that is to say, 
fixed on a panel of mahogany in such a manner that the 
The effect of the 
colors is rendered more striking by a wash of a certain 
preparation which makes them look almost as strong as 
oil colors, and a thick coat of varnish is put on over all. 
With plate glass in front of it, it is hard to tell that a 
work so mounted was not really painted in oils on the 


grain of the wood shows through. 


panel. The difference in price may amount to a thou- 
sand per cent. 
 * 
* 
THIS disclosure calls to mind the little Vibert—* The 


Trial of Pierrot ”—which was offered for sale by Mr. 
Haseltine at Matthews’s auction-rooms a few years ago. 
A water-color with this title and of this identical compo- 
sition was shown by M. Vibert at the exhibition of the 
Société des Aquarellistes Francais. Remembering the 
fact, I wrote of the picture at Matthews’s rooms as a 
water-color, whereupon Mr. Haseltine rebuked me for 
not knowing an oil-painting from a water-color. As Mr. 
Haseltine’s picture was shown under glass, and Vibert 
is fond of using opaque color, it was hard to decide the 
point merely from the impression afforded by a casual 
glance during a hasty tour of the auction-room. I 
thought Mr. Haseltine might have been right and that 
Vibert might have actually taken the trouble to make a 
copy in oils of his little water-color. It seemed strange, 
it is true, that if he was bound to copy it, that, while he 
was about it, he did not take a fair-sized canvas, for which 
he would get much more money—a consideration which 
this estimable painter was never known to lose sight of. 
But there are some French painters for the American 
market who can do absolutely nothing to cause me sur- 
prise ; so that did not bother me any more. Now, how- 
ever, in view of the revelations of this “ marouflé ” proc- 
ess, | begin to wonder whether I was not right after 
all in supposing Mr. Haseltine’s Vibert to have been a 
water-color. Is it not possible, I ask myself, that the 
good, unsuspecting Philadelphian was imposed on by 
some wily dealer in Paris ? 





x * 
* 


A WRITER in the Parisian journal, Gil Blas, makes an 
interesting review of the French picture market and 
notes the “ups and downs” of certain painters. “In 
1864,” he says, “canvases of Henner, Bonnat, Jules Le- 
febvre, Baudry, Bonvin, Bouguereau, Cabanel, Carolus- 
Duran, Eugéne Delacroix, Worms, Hector Leroux, not 
to mention others, went begging for purchasers with- 
out finding any. When any of these men sold a pic- 
ture at an extremely low figure it was an inappreciable 
stroke of good luck for him. Yet at this very time all 
these painters had reached the fullest degree of their 
powers. In 1865 one of the best pictures of Henner, 
an ‘ Italienne,’ price 200 francs, figured at the Exposi- 
tion of Lille. In spite of the small price asked for it, and 
of its splendid qualities as a work of art, the picture 
found no buyer. To-day it would bring, at public sale, 
15,000 to 20,000 francs. This,” says the writer, ‘‘ proves 
beyond question that talent, no matter how brilliant, 
does not suffice to sell a work of art; it is reputation 
that pays, and reputation is not acquired until after long 
and painful experiences. Since the time referred to 
things have changed greatly, for Henner—who twenty 
years ago painted, for fifteen or twenty francs apiece, 











portraits worthy of Holbein—has seen his pictures reach 
a formidable price. His smallest canvases reach 2000 
to 2500 francs; others, according to size, finish and 
quality, bring 4000 to 8000; and portraits from 6000 to 
15,000 each,” 

°. * 

“WoRKS of art,” the writer in Gil Blas goes on to 
say, “have only a relative value, that which the favor of 
the public, more or less justified, gives them ; it follows 
that certain painters who, in their time, have had the 
most brilliant success, have fallen, at the end of their 
career into the completest oblivion. Such has been the 
case with Roqueplan, Gudin and Couture among 
* He thinks that perhaps the real reason is, not 
merely that other reputations have arisen, but that the art 
of these painters was false and conventional, and, in con- 
sequence, unable to stand the effects of time and criti- 
cism. 


others.’ 


Genius, misunderstood at first because of its 
the long run. 
while waiting for public recognition, it is rare 


originality, is sure to gain favor in 
And 
that an artist of real talent does not find some one ama- 
teur, at least, to set a proper value upon his works. Ri- 
bot, for instance, whose thirty years of adversity have so 
accustomed him to homely surroundings that he still 
works in a garret furnished only with a few chairs and 
a rude table, early found a purchaser in M. Hubert De- 
brousse, whose gallery of old Dutch paintings may be 
compared with the Salon Carré of the Louvre. M. De- 
brousse, among his examples of Franz Hals and Rem- 
brandt has hung about twenty Ribots, bought when 
they were cheap and good, among them “ Les Em- 
piriques,” “ Un Cabaret Normand,” “ Le Pécheur ” and 
the portrait of Mme. Gueymard. 


* OK 


= 

AMONG those who have been unaffected by the fluc- 
tuations which have occurred since 1882, we are given 
the names of Meissonier, Bonnat, Lefebvre, Carolus- 
Duran, Detaille, Bouguereau, Cabanel, Worms, Charles 
Jacques, Veyresset, Hector Leroux, Duez and Guillemet. 
“The triumph of painters who are sincere in their work,” 
we are told, “is only a question of time, and, once ac- 
cepted, they are unlikely to suffer any diminution of 
price.” 


“Once accepted!” “Accepted for how long ?” 


one may ask. Painting in France, we all know, is in 
a state of transition, absolutely without a standard for 
comparisons. 
be the success of the popular favorites of to-day ? Who, 
for instance, will be so bold as to declare that the al- 


most fabulous price paid nowadays for an uninteresting 


Who can say, then, how long-lasting will 


little man-at-arms by Meissonier will not be laughed at 
by the collector of a generation hence? In point of art 
are the Meissonier costumed models more interesting 
than similar miniature figures by the old Dutch masters, 
and in point of technique could not those old fellows 
beat the much-lauded Frenchman on his own ground ? 


Ks 
* 


Or, if we take Meissonier’s great military pictures, 
such as “ 1807,” who shall say that, with all their pains- 
taking, laborious talent, that in another decade they will 
not be popularly considered as far behind the spontane- 
ous, dashing work of Aimé Morot, as seen in the lat- 
ter’s terrific “ Cavalry Charge at Rezonville,” or in his 
“ Reichsoffen” at the Salon of the present year, as they 
are already held to be by discerning critics who have 
no interest in the picture market? Vernet and Pils 
successively triumphed as the greatest French military 
In their own day surely they 
were “accepted.” Yet how many collectors are there now 
who would care to own a battle-piece by either of them ? 


painters of their times. 


x 
k 


AS it is with Meissonier, so it might easily be shown 
to be with such painters as Bonnat, Bouguereau and 
Cabanel, so confidently considered as “ accepted" by 
the writer I am quoting, who continues as follows : 
“ Belgian, Spanish and Italian artists may be said to 
have suffered most from the movement toward greater 
sincerity in art, because they are, as a rule, conven- 
tional. Willems, the Belgian painter, has seen his 
works decline ninety per cent in price. A picture of his 
which might bring, twenty years ago, 65,000 francs, sells 
with difficulty to-day for 1500. It is so with Gallait, 


Portaels, Kolba, G. de Jonghe, Verlat, Notta, Wallters; 
all have fallen off from seventy-five to eighty per cent. Al- 
fred Stevens has, relatively, suffered less. At the Defoer 
sale, a picture which had cost 30,000 francs sold for 7000 ; 
at the Stewart sale, one which had cost 40,000 sold for 
The paintings of Madrazo have fallen 


12,000 francs, 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


For- 
tuny, the celebrated initiator of the Italian school, has 
lost fifty per cent of his selling value. 


fifty per cent; those of Matejko sixty per cent. 


One reason of 
this is said to be that many of his pictures darken and 
lose their best qualities—brilliancy and delicacy—with 
time. Paintings by Castiglioni, of the Italian school, 
whose pictures used to bring about 8000 francs each, 
Cabat has lost 
forty per cent, although recognized as one of the leaders 
of the French landscape school. His “ l’Etang de Ville- 
D’Avray” is in the Luxembourg. The canvases of Jacquet 
lose sixty to seventy per cent. Hebert, Jalabert, H. Laz- 
Bida, Plassan, Saintin, Ciceri, Armand 
Voillemot Toulemouche 


now fetch with difficulty 200 francs. 


erges, Leleux, 


Dumaresq, and have ex- 


perienced a similar decline. The pictures of Doré, 
Anastasi, Brillouin, Henri Dupray, the painter of mili- 
tary life, have fallen off eighty per cent ; those of Protais 
about seventy-five per cent. The works of Géréme, Pasini, 
Worms, Charles Jacques, Berchere, Veyrasset, Bernier, 
Chaplin, A. Guillemet, Harpignies, Damoye, and Lesrel 
have yet to experience a sensible decline.” 


* * 


THE more recent important picture sales in New 
York do not altogether confirm the judgment of the writer 
of the above. At the A. T. Stewart sale, for instance, there 
was a loss of $20,000 on two Meissoniers, and there 
would probably have been a loss also on the famous 
“1807” but for Judge Hilton’s avowed intention to make 
that picture bring more than Mr. Stewart had paid for 
it. Two small canvases by the same artist in the Mary 
J. Morgan collection showed a joint loss of over $6000. 
A falling off in prices for Bouguereau was noticeable in 
both the Stewart and Morgan sales. 
“The Return from the Harvest,” which cost $11,500, 
brought $8000, and in the latter, “ The Madonna, Infant 
Saviour and St. John,” which cost $11,000, was knocked 
down on a “ bogus” bid for $9000 ; it was not sold. 


In the former, 


+ OK 
* 


THE popularity of Géréme, for a long time a stanch 
favorite in this country, seems now to be more rapidly 
on the decline than that of any French painter of his 
rank. At the Probasco sale his “ Syrian Shepherd” 
(33 x 18) brought only $2075. At the A. T. Stewart and 
Mary J. Morgan sales the loss on his pictures was ter- 
rific, as is shown by the following figures : 

A. T. STEWART SALE: 
‘* The Chariot Race.’’ (60X34) cost $33,000 brought $7,100 


**Une Collaboration” (27X19) ‘* 17,500 “ 8, 100 

** Pollice Verso” (58X40) 20,000 11,000 
MARY J. MORGAN SALE: 

‘* Coffee House, Cairo’ (26X21) ‘“ 8,500 4,800 

** Vase Seller, Cairo” (148) ‘“ 5,400 4,600 

‘The Tulip Folly” (38X25) ‘* 15,000 = 6,000 


The last-named picture did not even bring the $6000 
for which it was ostensibly sold ; for it was “ bid in.” 


of * 


aA 
Ir will be interesting to see what the forthcoming 
“sale of the late Henry Ward Beecher’s pictures 
disclose, inasmuch as the reverend gentleman owned no 


” will 


worth speaking of, and, unfortunately, was 
MONTEZUMA, 


pictures 
quite lacking in artistic taste. 


BOSTON ART AND ARTISTS. 


ALTHOUGH the regulation editorial article declaring 
the city an unequalled summer resort is still published 
at the beginning of every summer season in Boston as 
in New York, the whole town as regularly empties itself 
upon the shores of Massachusetts Bay, the Maine coast 
the hill country of New England, and the islands in its 
southern waters ; and among the first to go and the last 
to return are the artists. A few of the art amateurs and 
connoisseurs may prefer their club cooking and their 
comfortable lodgings to anything that summer resorts 
can offer, but the studios are not kept open for them, 
nor even the art stores. The latter are hung to catch 
the eye of the chance Western tourist who may be pass- 
ing through, to or from the White Mountains, or Mount 
Desert, unless they are undergoing refurbishing for the 
next campaign. Doll & Richards’s has been getting 
a tasteful retouching, and Chase’s is in temporary quar- 
ters awaiting the completion of a new building. 

Two pictures were all that I saw that could arrest 
more than the passing glance of the amateur seeking 
something worth the time taken from lawn-tennis this 
fine September day in a round of the city’s art shops. 
One was an early painting of that eccentric young color- 
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ist, C, W. Stetson, who came up from Providence a few 
years ago and took Boston by storm with a lot of 
crudely drawn but superbly colored and intensely ideal- 
ized pictures. This one is a study of a man playing a 
violin. The man’s long, loose robe is of a blue that in 
the shadows goes into an ultramarine and metallic 
lustre, unequalled by anything short of stained glass; 
and this tragic depth of color is set in juxtaposition to 
the brilliant orange of a silken window curtain, against 
which the rich color and graceful shape of the violin 
tell powerfully. The wan expression of the broadly 
and rudely-painted man’s face and the gesture of his 
head laid on the instrument show that he is playing 
unutterable and woeful thoughts in his solitude—a mor- 
bid—yes, affected—studio imagining, if you please, but 
a striking and fascinating one. 

The other of the two pictures was a little canvas 
on which the paint stood out—somewhat in the colors 
if a Diaz—as though laid on with a trowel. It is 
still 
genius, stopped on the threshold of great 


a memorial of that powerful but half-formed 
achieve- 
ment, in the death of Miss Annie G. Shaw in Au- 
gust last. This picture is one of those that cost her 
her life—a study of a marshy spot near Chicago, where 
she contracted the malarial fever that ended in death 
The rough, 


strong painting of a forbidding subject tells the whole 


after a year’s struggle with the disease. 


story of her bold choice of matter and methods, her 
masculine taste, and intense, all-sacrificing enthusiasm 
for truth and for work. 
completion the plan of study which her unfeminine ap- 


Had she lived to carry on to 


plication would surely have accomplished, the world 
might have acknowledged before long another great 
painter among the few upholding the honors of her sex 
in art. 

The much-talked-of marriage of Miss Brewer at New- 
port the other day is an event of some interest in Bos- 
ton art circles. As the heiress of the great Brewer 
estate on Beacon Hill, fronting the beautiful Brewer 
fountain on the Common, Miss Brewer has been a dis- 
tinguished if not lavish patron of artists and dealers. 
All her influence, however, did not avail to make a suc- 
cess of the exhibition of water-colors last year, by the 
English artist, Mr. Arthur Croft, whom she has now 
married. It has long been impossible in Boston to 
rouse more than cold respect for the dry and minute 
copies of water-falls, mountain-sides and grandiose 
cliffs, after the English school cried up by Ruskin. 

Mr. Donahue, the sculptor, is about the only artist in 
town. He is following up his success with the Athe- 
nian Sophocles, represented as an athlete, with a statue 
of that’ great modern Athenian, J. Lawrence Sullivan. 
There is also a group of clever Parisian artists painting 
away upon the Cyclorama of the Battle of Bunker Hill, 
and doing a wonderful amount of skilful and effective 
composition, grouping, and drawing of human figures. 
These painters are working like artisans, but they are 
doing more art in a few months than is turned out by 
native Boston artists in as many years. 

Enneking has been studying at Scituate the compo- 
sition of an historical picture on the subject of the two 
Yankee maidens of 1776 who, by beating a drum behind 
the light-house, scared away an expedition of British 
marauders in boats. Picknell, Bolton Jones and Frank 
Jones are at Annisquam, painting the green pastures 
and marshes and white sand-hills of the Ipswich shore. 
Appleton Brown has painted and sold a dozen of his 
poetic pastels at the Isles of Shoals, and Ross Turner, 
who has been driving a flourishing school-business in 
Salem the past year, has been equally successful there 
with water-colors ; while Miss Ellen Robbins has been 
painting the flowers in Mrs. Celia Thaxter’s garden on 
Appledore, as so many inferior flower-painters have done 
before her. Professor Grundmann, of the Art Museum 
School, is at Whitefield, the guest of Mrs. Waterston. 
C. E. L. Green and C. H. Woodbury are painting near 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, fora month. Stephen Parrish and 
C. A. Platt, the painter-etchers, are at East Gloucester. 
Walter Gay, who has just sold here a picture con- 
taining two figures—an old clothes-dealer driving a bar- 
gain—is off for Paris. C. H. Davis and Simmons are 
still there. Quite an American colony has gathered, I 
am told, at Givernay, seventy miles from Paris, on the 
Seine, the home of Claude Monet, including our Louis 
Ritter, W. L. Metcalf, Theodore Wendell, John Breck, 
and Theodore Robinson of New York. A few pictures 
just received from these young men show that they have 
all got the blue-green color of Monet’s impressionism 
and “ got it bad,” GRETA. 

















EMILE VAN MARCKE. 


in the painting of Van 
Marcke, as well as_ his 
name, that has led many 
to consider him a Hol- 
lander. He is, neverthe- 
less, of French birth, hav- 
ing been born at Sévres in 
1829; and, being a pupil 
of Troyon, he should ful- 
ly belong to the French 
But blood has, in his case, more force than na- 
He is of Flemish extraction. His 





School. 
tivity or education. 





things, several large pieces in pate-tendre which were 
presented by the French Government to the Queen of 
Holland and other European sovereigns. Thus he has 
never known any other life than that of art, and probably 
would find it difficult to conceive himself as capable of 
leading any other. 

Such are not the best conditions in which to develop 
a striking originality. Yet we are told that those éarly 
works were marked by a vigor not at all common in 
those days; and that, in fact, he brought about a revo- 
lution in porcelain-painting, substituting for the allegori- 
cal subjects done in weak tints and stipple which pre- 
vailed before him, cattle pieces and landscapes broadly 
executed, which have since been frequently imitated. 
These porcelains of Van Marcke are now sought after 


de Villeneuve-l’'Etang,” which was much talked about. 
Since then he has every year exhibited one or more 
pictures. His subjects are always simple—-Norman pas- 
tures, flat meadows, slow-flowing streamlets, with cat- 
tle grazing or couched, and chewing the cud. In this 
country Van Marcke’s pictures are much sought for. 
The following views were expressed by that excellent 


critic, the late “ Edward Strahan” (Earl Shinn), in 
noticing * “La Source de Neslette,’” painted for the 
Salon of 1877 and now in the collection of Mr. Alex- 
ander Brown of Philadelphia : 

“Van Marcke, in this very striking picture, manifests 


art that verges on artifice. The juxtaposition of the 
black and white cows resembles the way in which a 


goldsmith lets his black and white enamels play off 





“HERBAGE A SORENG”’ (SEINE-INFERIEURE).- AFTER THE PAINTING BY EMILE VAN MARCKE, 


family were originally of Brussels, so that he comes na- 
turally by the somewhat heavy touch which most dis- 
tinguishes him from his master. Both his father and 
mother were painters; the former a pupil of Watelet, 
of landscapes ; the latter of flowers. As soon as he 
could hold a crayon their son was put to the study of 
art, and all through his academical career he was 
made to consider painting as the end and crown 
of his education. His education finished, he married 
into the family of another painter, M. Louis Robert, 
long attached to the manufactory of Sévres. He soon 
entered into the factory himself, decorating, among other 


IN THE W. H. VANDERBILT COLLECTION, 


more eagerly than. his pictures on canvas. It is not pre- 
tended that Van Marcke arrived at this degree of perfec- 
tion as a porcelain-painter without study. 
already. noted for quick and correct drawing before 
leaving the Academy of Liege. He studied hard 
to acquire a full knowledge of use of enamel 
colors, and placed himself under the tuition of Troyon, 
whose father had been employed at the Sévres manufac- 
tory. It was under his direction that he began the 
painting of animals, in which genre he has become 
famous. His debut at the Salon was made in 1857, 
when he exhibited a landscape with animals, “ Environs 


He was 


the 


against each other on the jewel. 
is, and incontestable as is the force with which the artist 
makes the accidents of nature bend to his will, the 
hypercritical spectator might complain that the inci- 
dents of the composition are evidently arranging them- 
selves for effect. Such an over-intensity of emphasis 
and obvious rhetoric of forcible antithesis might be held 
to spoil a little the proper pastoral impression, the 
essence of which is simplicity. The objects of the 
country are here stamped with the evident impression of 


Fine as the painting 





* The Art Treasures of America, Vol. III., p. 71. 
George Barrie. 
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the trained city mind, and the fields seem at once to lose 
a portion of their innocence. The silvery white of the 
nearest heifer, who elongates her neck to be caressed by 
the tongue of the fond dowager in black velvet, is re- 
lieved with determined art by the contrast of the farther 
animal and by the most ornamental vignettes into which 
a complexity of crooked old oaks can be twisted. A 
magpie perches at the right on the bit of fence pictur- 
esquely dilapidated. Singularly able, the picture is 
singularly wanting in naiveté. 
Van Marcke, in which the delighted painter seems to 
vaunt the very highest reach of his art, we are con- 
strained to record his incurable ponderous mannerism, 
and to sigh for the single-hearted love of nature observ- 
able in Troyon or in Auguste Bonheur.” 

It may be said that Van Marcke derives his tech- 
nique, and, with the reservation already made, his spirit 
even from Troyon. But it need hardly be said that to 
be able to continue the work of Troyon he must have 
great qualities. He knows the animals which he paints, 
their anatomy, their structure, their character, intimate- 
ly. His coloring is warm, solid and vigorous, though 
never quite so harmonious as Troyon’s sometimes is. 
His habit is to paint from nature, with his models be- 
fore him. Hence, though he has had “ studios”’ in Paris, 
it has been noticed that a painting under way was never 
His work is done in the country. 


Before this specimen of 


to be seen in them. 

Van Marcke received 
medals at the exhibi- 
tions of 1867, 1869, 
1870 and 1878, the lat- 
ter, the year of the 
“ Exposition Univer- 
first-class. He 
Chevalier 


selle,” 
was named 
of the Legion of Honor 
in 1872. 
most noteworthy of his 


Among the 


pictures are the follow- 
pee 
which was in the Salon 
of 1876; “La Source 
de Neslette,” 
noticed ; “Le Gue de 
Monthiers,”’ 1878 ; 
“ Herbage a Soreng,” 
1879, now in the Van- 


ing : Falaise,” 


already 


derbilt collection } 
‘Landes du _ Vassin 
d’Arachon,” ‘‘ Charro- 


Sable a St. 
“ee Un 


Bresles.” 


yeurs de 
Jean de 
Pont sur la 
The last four-named 
paintings are illustrated 


Luz,” 


herewith. 

The 
carefully prepared list 
by Van 
have 


following is a 


of pictures 
Marcke_ which 
been sold at auction in 

this city since 1876: 

At the John Taylor Johnstone sale of that date: “A 
Herd of French Cattle” (38x59), bought by Mr. R. C. 
Taft for $5100, and “ Landscape with Cattle” (1421), 
bought by James Gordon Bennett for $2550. 

Albert Spencer sale, April, 1879: “ Cows in a Pool” 
(16x10), by G. G. Haven, $1225, and “ Cattle in Mead- 
ow ” (20X14), by Theron R. Butler, $1800. 

Sherwood-Hart sale, December, 1879: “ In the Landes’ 
(26X18), Philip Van Volkenburgh, $925, and “ Near Bor- 
deaux ” (58X41), Robert Goelet, $2900. 

J. Abner Harper sale, March, 1880: “ Normandy Ox 
Team ” (27X19), W. Connor, $790; “Cows in a Pool” 
(16X12), Schaus, $1375 ; “ Normandy Cattle ” (14x 18), 
$950, and “ Landscape and Cattle ” (48x 36), $3725. 

John Wolfe sale, April, 1882 : “ Normandy Cow” (19 
x28), W. T. Walters, $3050, and “Normandy Bull” 
(19X28), Aaron Healy, $2200. 

J.C. Runkle sale, March, 1883: “‘ Coming Home "(20 
X12), $2050. 

H. L. Dousman sale, May, 1884: “ Cattle” (45x32), 
$2750. 

George I, Seney sale, March, 1885 : “ Cows and Land- 
scape ” (18X15), John Beyers, $1050; “ La Vanne” (70 
x86), Frederick Layton (Milwaukee), $7000, and “ Nor- 
mandy Cattle ” (28x40), A. C. Kingsland, $4550. 

Mary J. Morgan sale, March, 1886 : “ Cows Drinking” 
(19X13), William Woodward, Jr., $1325 ; “ Spring Time” 


‘*LES CHARROYEURS DE SABLE, A SAINT JEAN DE LUZ,” 
THE PAINTING BY £MILE VAN MARKE, 
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(26X32), Mr. Williams, $4275; “Cattle Reposing ” 
(20X13), J. J. Wysong, $2650; “ Cows in a Pool” (24x 
19), J. S. Barnes, $4550; ‘On the Cliffs” (38x28), 
Mr. Williams, $4050; “Going to Pasture” (39x26), 
C. P. Huntington, $8609; “ The Mill Farm ” (76X54), 
Mr. Quintard, $11,500. 

Wall & Brown sale, March, 1886: “ Landscape and 
Cattle ” (20x24), H. Kennedy, $1525, and “ Landscape 
and Cattle” (17X22), Edward Kearney, $1800. 

The English titles given are those in the catalogue of 
the sales. 

When it is remembered that Van Marcke is further 
represented by one or more pictures in the galleries of 
Messrs. William Astor, Anthony J. Drexel, D. O. Mills, 
John T. Martin, John Hoey, Morris K. Jesup, Brayton 
Ives, Charles Stewart Smith, Mrs. H. E. Maynard, Mrs. 
Joseph Harrison, and hardly less than fifty others, it will 
be understood that, even if he works only for the Amer- 
ican market, he must turn out his pictures with such 
amazing celerity that he can hardly do justice either to 
himself or to his patrons. 

The curious fact that a duplicate of a study of 
cows signed by Van Marcke ona panel scarcely a foot 
long (bought in Paris by Mr. T. J. Briggs, of New York) 
was offered last spring at the Richard H. Halsted sale, 
led to the belief that one or the other of the panels must 
be a forgery, which belief, it may be remembered, was 


earth Van Marcke himself and will show him up as a 
reproducer. He will be forced to acknowledge doth 
paintings. For seven or eight years, save now and then, 
Van Marcke has been doing ‘hack’ work, utterly lack- 
ing original thought. To buy the recent works of the 
painters just now in vogue is to buy something utterly 
without life, verve, or artistic value. How can any one 
expect an artist to paint with ‘novelty’ who has the 
dealers clamoring for his work before it is dry, like a 
printer's devil for copy ? 
tant works—and these are reproduced much more fre- 


Saving with their most impor- 


quently than the public generally knows—the bulk of the 
artists of high price, now in. fashion, paint the same 
thing over and over again.” 

AS a general rule, warm-tinted hair is made with cold 
tints, and cold hair with warm tints. This rule is ap- 
plicable to all preparations ; it would of itself suffice to 
guide the pupils whom nature has made colorists. 


THE steady practice of painting from still-life cannot 
be too strongly urged on the beginner. Before under- 
taking difficult subjects, made more difficult by constant 
change of light, as in landscape, you should accustom 
yourself to things that remain unchanged for an indef- 
See that the lighting of the object is as 


possible. 


inite time. 
uniform as 
Stop work during fogs 


or any other great al- 








shared by the -painter himself until he was shown the 
Halsted replica by the dealer who owned it, and, 
his memory being refreshed, he acknowledged having 
painted both the panels. When there was reason to 
suppose that Mr. Van Marcke was the victim of a forger, 
we undertook to catalogue his pictures in this country 
with a view to their verification. Scores of letters were 
received from collectors, giving particulars of their own 
pictures by this painter and telling from whom they 
bought them. In the mean while came Mr. Van Marcke’s 
admission that he himself—who had deelared to our 
Paris correspondent that he never made copies of his 
pictures except with the special permission of the owner 
had actually made the copy in dispute of this conven- 
tional little study. Evidently it was useless to try to 
protect an artist. who does not try to protect himself ; 
and so the matter of verifying his pictures in this country 
was allowed to drop. One, however, of the letters we 
received seems particularly worthy. of publication, not 
only because of the prophetic insight shown by its writer 
as to the final outcome of the investigation of the Briggs- 
Halsted dispute, but for the candid expression of opinion 
of an unusually intelligent collector as to the value of 
Mr. Van Marcke’s more recent work. The gentleman 
referred to is Mr. John G. Johnson, of Philadelphia, who 
wrote as follows: 

“ My own feeling about the scandal is that it will un- 








FROM THE ETCHING BY PIRODON, AFTER 


teration of the lighting. 
On no account paint 
your object in full sun- 
light, as that is con- 
tinuaily in movement. 
As a first lesson, you 


might take a plaster 





cast fora model (an old 
one by preference, as 
this is sure to have ac- 
quired a considerable 
variety of tones which 
are well adapted to try 
the skill of a beginner) 
and place it in a good 
light, with a_ simple 
background behind it. 
Having with your char- 
coal carefully outlined 
the 


canvas in a good side- 


object put your 
light where there is no 
shine upon its surface. 
Mix 
palette-knife to match 
any tints of the cast 


a color with the 


and hold up the pal- 
ette-knife in front of 
the color on 

it can hardly be dis- 

tinguished the 

part of the object it is 
desired to match. When you have obtained the right 
color try to match another tint in the same way and 
transfer it to its proper place on the canvas. 


it until 


from 


WHAT a study there is to be made of the odd collec- 
tion of male and female copyists who people the gal- 
leries of the Louvre! Old women with gray curls 
bending over the rosy nudities of copies from Boucher 
as it were Alecto illuminating the manuscript of Ana- 
creon; yellow-skinned women with gray bibs and spec- 
tacles perched on the top of step-ladders hung with 
green serge to spare the modesty of their lean limbs ; 
porcelain painters grimacing through a magnifying glass 
as they copy the entombment of Titian ; little withered 
old men in black blouses, their hair parted in the mid- 
dle, and looking like angelic dwarfs preserved in spirits 
of wine. What is the history of all these personifica- 
tions of irony who have been cast at the feet of master- 
pieces by hunger, misery, want, or the desperation of a 
mistaken vocation ? Poor ridiculous folk picking up the 
crumbs and alms of art at the feet of its gods. And 
yet these copyists must have their homes, their pleas- 
ures and their passions. They woo, we suppose, and 
marry, for have we not seen a touching and innocent 
declaration of love—two peaches placed by an unknown 
hand on the lid of an unguarded color-box ? 
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BY VICTOR DANGON, 





PEN-AND-INK STUDY OF GLADIOLI. 






(FOR DIRECTIONS FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGE 112.) 
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brown, and as you approach the half-tones already work« d 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN WATER 
COLORS. 


PAINTING 


IF painting photographs is not high art it is, at least, 
an occupation which no one should attempt without a 
skilful hand and a good practical knowledge of color. 
Che hand must have been trained to be equal to what- 
ever demands may be made upon it—not only in apply- 


ing color, but in restoring drawing. The camera has 


done its perfect work, but see how quickly and irretriev- 
ibly you will undo it if you begin to color over it without 
the ability to follow unswervingly every line and shade 
of the duplicate photograph. The difficulties in this re- 
spect are not quite so great when using water-colors as 
with oils. The legitimate painting of photographs in 
water-colors has recently been superseded to such an 
extent by the new patent processes that we seldom see 
one of those exquisitely stippled pictures that used to 
challenge comparison with fine original work. Such re- 
sults can be achieved only by those who are skilled in the 
Any one can quickly 


learn to lay on flat washes of color and 


use of transparent water-colors. 
coarse lines of 
shade, but a good photograph should never be spoiled by 
such work. Get your practice on other things, and not 
until you have acquired perfect control over your colors, 
should you attempt to apply them to the photograph. 

e to paint must be good in the 


The picture that you a 
ordinary sense, with an effective distribution of light and 


shade. Select a light impression, for pure warm color 
Yet the impression 


are lost. A 


wants no inky shadows under it. 


must not be so light that the half-tones 


somewhat darker impression is needed for a duplicate 


the left 
be but little shade in the 


for con- 


copy to be kept before you—just at 
] 
l 


stant reference. There shoul 


background of the picture, for upon dark shade you can 


only produce certain effects, where without it, you are 
iree to produc e what you will. 

The slightly albumenized paper which is now used for 
photographs does not need any of the preparations that 


are sold “to make the surface receive the color.” 


First wet the photograph, background and all, evenly 
over with clear water, using a large sable brush in the 


same manner that you would use it if charged with color 


for just as carefully, for you do not want to soak 


has taken 


1 
Lt Wasn 


it another. If the surface 


gl 


as an oily surface would, prepare a little 


one part and sli 


the water at all 


so thint 





gum-arabic wate iat it will pour like clear 
vater—and stir one drop of ox-gall in each tablespoon- 
ful to be used with the colors. Working on the perfect- 

smooth surface of photographs is very different from 
working on rough water-color paper, and the colors 
must be in a faultless condition. The pans of moist 
color, if they are not used out rapidly, but left to dry and 
If 


these colors are used, a little should be taken out with 


crack after be ing wet, become much deteriorated. 


the point of a knife and wet upon a palette, instead of 
being taken off with a wet brush as for ordinary paint- 
It is Winsor & Newton’s 
cakes, and rub them off from time to time, as they are 
Never dip the cake 


ing better to use hard 


g. 
wanted. in water, but have just 
enough water on the palette to facilitate the rubbing off. 
If the mixture of gum-water and ex-gall is to be used it 
may be added afterward. 

First, a very thin wash of red lead is to be passed 
over all the flesh—this must be just sufficient to give a 
warm, flesh-like tone, without really seeming to color. 
When the wash is dry, it may be repeated where local 
color is wanted. (Red lead is not made in moist colors; 
the nearest equivalent to it is a mixture of Naples yellow 
and pink madder.) Now mix cobalt and Naples yellow 
in such proportions as to give a greenish, rather than a 
bluish, tint, and, with this, work in all the half-tones very 
delicately by mean’s of stippling or hatching, whichever 
touch you are most skilful with. In either case, make 
the work suit the modelling of the surface, not only as 
to direction and curve, but where there is any foreshorten- 
touches up smaller, and where there is 
free If the 


leaves an unfortunate trace, apply a corner or edge of a 


ing, crowd the 


5 


none make them and open. brush ever 


piece of blotting-paper. Texture, gradation, the round- 
ing of surfaces, all depend greatly upon the judicious 
treatment of half-tones. 

Now lay in the warmest tints required with rose mad- 
der. 
the nostrils, the inner corners of the eyes, the concave 


These will be as follows : the line between the lips, 


portions of the ears, and, if the hands are seen, between 


the fingers, and where there is any glimpse of the inside 
of a hand. ; 
Next, begin on the darkest shadows with Vandyck 


in, use Indian yellow and Indian red mixed in such pro- 
portions that they will shade from the Vandyck brown 
into a lighter tint. ' 

Touch the lower lip with red lead and rose madder, 
and the upper lip with the light shade tint made of Indian 


red and Indian yellow. 


Whatever may be the color of the eyes do not make 
it too decided. Cobalt may be modified with Naples 
yellow for light blue eyes and with sepia for dark. Ra 
Sienna and Vandyck brown make a good hazel, and a 
little Vandyck brown should be used in the blackest eyes 
sepia is usually strong enough to combine with it, with- 
out any black. The pupil wants sepia alone or sepia and 
black. Let the high lights be spared and afterwai 
touched with Chinese white if they are to b sharp. A 
little neutral shade is needed on the white of theeyes. B« 


careful not to make hard lines for the eyebrows or lashes 


The latter are usually somewhat darker than the former. 
Both, if belonging to adults, correspond nearly with the 
darker than their ha 


hair. Children’s lashes are usual 


hair is not likely 


ited, on a piece Ol 


rhe local color of the 
indi 


Try the color that seems to be 


common paper, and it will be very easy to decide 


right. The lights, shadows, and half-tones are moré 
difficult. i 
is much yellow in the hair, purplishif there is much warm 

Make the 


as the local color will allow, 


tof the latter is greenish if ther 


The neutral tin 


brown or red, and bluish if the hair is black. 
darkest shadows as warm 


and slightly cool the edges. The lights on blacl 


roar n the 
brought on the 


must be very cold. Wherever the hair is 


f outline. 


face use neutral tint freely to insure softness « 
Keep the hair well massed and free from hardness. When 
| 


the photograph gives a good light on the hair, always 


depend upon sparing it and modifying it with suitabk 
tint rather than upon using Chinese white. 

Color drapery effectively, but not crudely. Use trans- 
parent washes that will preserve every fold and every 
shade that the camera has given. Lay each portion on 
with atolerably full brush, bringing it just as far as it 


ought to come, and no farther. Keep shadows warm, 





merely cooling the edges. For instance, the shadows in 
blue drapery tend somewhat toward pur} even 
brown, which means that they borrow warmth from red. 
On the same principle, the shadows on yellow want raw 
Sienna and warm sepia, and those on orange, bu 
Sienna and rose madder. Scarlet and crimson draper 
want the richest browns and purple in the deep shadows 
The most brilliant portions of scarlet should first b 
washed with cadmium and then with vermilion. 

On silk and satin, the effects must be transpare ind 
brilliant, on velvet, soft and broad, on cloth, soft and 
more opaque. A little Chinese white may be used in the 


local color for cloth, to give it more body. 
} 


nu 





any black fabrics, do not depend too mu 
warm the shadows with sepia and crimson lake and 
the half-tints and the lights with indigo. 

White drapery should have cobalt and Indian red on 
the medium shades, and sepia on the deepest shades. It 
is often necessary to give more shade to white than you 
find on the photograph, and the half-tones should be 
brought well up to the lights. 

The background must, of course, depend upon the sty 


of the picture. A clouded background usually looks well 


for any picture that is not full length, whatever the siz 
may be. Neutral shades alone may be used, or, if the 
subject be fair, light cobalt and violet may be forced in, 


For very dark subjec ts olive tints are good, with lake 


sepia introduced toward the lower part of the picture 


After using the washes desired a fine finish may be given 


with broad hatching. A red sable brush somewhat 


¢ 


worn at the point will give the broken atmosphere effect 


that is wanted. H. S. SAKIN« 


founded by Bar- 


] 
been re-opt nea 


THE school for workers in bronze 


bedienne in 1868, and closed in 1870, has 
under the direction of M. Eugéne Robert. It is time. 
The art of casting and that of chasing is going rapidly 
France. But it is remarked with truth 


down-hill in 


that it were better find buyers before making new pro- 
ducers, and the remark applies to our own efforts in the 
same direction. To make an enlightened amateur or col- 


lector is to do more for art than to found a school, 


It is well for students to know that the pigment 
called “ Antwerp brown ”’ is the same as asphaltum or 


bitumen, the destructive character of which has often 


been pointed out in these columns. 
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Art Dotes and Hints. 


from Madame Cavé’s ** Drawing from Memory.’’—G. P, Put- 


nam s Sons. ] 
Drawing from memory ts to have one's thoug&t, 
expression of that thought, at the point of his pencil, 
s the writer has his at the tip of his pen. 


Ir is a general rule that in drawing an entire figure 


or a cast, the distance of the delineator from the model 


should be three times its height. Thus, if the model, 
seated or standing, is four feet in height, the delineator 


should plac e himself twelve feet distant. 


as you see correctly you feel correctly, you 


AS soon 
execute correctly. 

[HE crayon is more difficult to handle than the char- 

drawings retouched by the crayon lose much of 

heir merit when the pupil does not understand using 

It is 


ot by bearing on that black is produced, but by pass- 


he crayon with suppleness and without heaviness. 


er and over the same place, and always very 
ghtly. In this way mellowness is obtained and dryness 
The pupils should hold the crayon inclined, 


t perpendicularly, as in writing. 


They should not press 
between the fingers. 
¥ 


} 


ly important to study the hand from the 


} 
Very 


r} 
lg 
gn 


It is 
cast, since the position in nature is generally bad. 
few persons place their hands naturally with a correct 
The hand is easily benumbed, 


One 


and supple movement. 


becomes _ stiff, hands 


ne may easily procure 


d after nature. 


ric 
Oude 
* 
* 


‘ 


\CCUSTOM yourself to notice the effects of the light : 
With- 
thus studying nature, you will always make poor 
] 


models. 


How figures are illumined ; why shadows exist. 


opies from Learn what a projected shadow 
One object casts a shadow upon another; the rim 
} 

: 


of it upon the face, a ruffle upon the hand, a piece of 


furniture upon the floor, etc.; and we ourselves have 
our projected shadow which follows us everywhere. 


* * 
THE light is always excessively sharp upon the hair, 
Well 


Satin goods receive 


because it is glossy, and upon a round body. 


rendered it gives form to the head. 


also a very sharp light. It is broader upon silk, and 


still more so upon woollens, cotton and linen. In draw- 


ing stuffs, we have the shadow, the mezzotint, the light, 


and the reflection. 
— 
GENERALLY upon polished surfaces, such as crystals, 


porcelains, metals, varnished woods, gildings, 


, the lights are very rare and sharp. It is important 
to know this, for the light indicates the material and the 





Thus, in a drawing, a new piece of furniture 


differs from an old through the manner of disposing the 


rit 


x # 
* 
ALWAYS seek the beautiful in painting faces, and what- 


ever deformities they possess will become far less promi- 


nent, or will even disappear. Study the character of a 
head ; try to discover what strikes us at first sight. There 
are persons who possess this faculty naturally, and they 


take likenesses before they know how to draw. I call 
that a good likeness which pleases our friends, leaving 
And this 


How many good portrait- 


no room for our enemies to say, “ It flatters !” 


10 easy achievement. 


there—that is, painters who combine real 


talent with the art of producing a good likeness ? 


| ainters are 


* 
* 


IN introducing figures in a landscape, by drawing a 
line from the point of view to the feet of the figure in 
the foreground, and another line from the same point to 

e head of the same figure, one may determine the pro- 
portions of all the figures between these two lines. 


* * 
4 


IN portraiture observe the greatest precision in the 
contour of the head, in the manner in which it is placed 
upon the shoulders, and in its relation to the rest of the 
This is the first rule for the painter—the most im- 
portant. It is sotrue that in the darkness you recognize 
by his profile a person who enters your house. You dis- 
tinguish him even by his back. Afterward the line of 


body. 
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the hair and the position of the features should be indi- 
cated without immediately attempting to express them. 
In order that the portrait shall not bring into promi- 
nence the imperfections of the face, they should, in the 
first place, be well understood. If the nose is too short 
and too far from the mouth, you lengthen it a little with- 
out touching the mouth, and the two defects are softened, 
If, on the contrary, the nose is too long, you shorten it a 
little, always without touching the mouth, in order not 
to alter the division and contour of the face. It is highly 
necessary to avoid this, for we seldom fail to notice 
whether our acquaintances have long or round faces. 
But you may enlarge the eye a little, and still preserve 
its form; contract the mouth somewhat through the ex- 
pression given to it, or, rather, by that one of its ex- 
pressions which you adopt. 
* 7 

THE picture should excel the sketch only in the su- 
Into the sketch the painter 
Into the pic- 
ture he puts all his knowledge, his patient and devoted 


periority of the details. 
throws his spirit, his soul, and his heart. 


work, that is to say, his firm resolve to submit to his 
sketch. 
with that calmer and more lasting sentiment which I 
The sketch is the work of a day 
or an hour; the picture is the work of a year or of sev- 
Do you appreciate all the force of will 


The sketch is made con amore; the picture, 
shall cali friendship. 


eral months. 
that is needed to execute in a year what has been con- 
ceived ina day? A great artist has said: “ Years are 
needed before succeeding in putting into one’s picture 
all that there is in one’s sketch.” 


* ok 
* 


How many artists are like goats, which, when fast- 
ened by a cord to a stake, begin at once, even at the risk 
of strangling, to browse upon whatever is remote and 


> 
difficult to obtain! It is wiser to begin with that within 


our reach, with the most simple, the easiest. This 
germ, simplicity, creates style, and style comes like 
everything else in nature, unconsciously. One little 


grain in the mind, and it is all there. 
* 

IN a good picture there is a reason for everything, 
nothing is introduced by chance. The most unobserved 
object, that which seems most insignificant to the spec- 
tator, is sometimes so necessary that, if it were taken 
away, the picture would in great measure lose its effect, 
nor even would the composition be well balanced ; for 
often a book, a handkerchief, a basket, thrown down as 
by chance, balances a person, or even an entire compo- 
sition. 

* * * 

I ONCE heard a painter say: “I am about painting 
a very original picture. Ihave an entirely new subject.” 
What an error! It is the talent which must be original, 
not the object represented. An original talent is one 
It may execute the 
most commonplace compositions, but it will always be 
It is the manner of first beholding and after- 
Can any- 
Yet, 
executed by a great artist, this would be a very original 


which resembles no other talent. 


original. 
ward executing, which is peculiar to you. 
thing be more trite than a cavalier with his horse ? 


subject. 
* + * 
LeT the beginner be taught the first principles of 
beauty in the human face; that between the two eyes, 
for instance, there is a space equal to the 
size of the eye; eyes too widely separated 
give an unintelligent air; the eyes of cattle 
are placed thus; in monkeys, on the con- 
trary, they are too near; that the lower 
part of the ear should be on a level with the 
lower part of the nose, but placed higher 
it may still be beautiful ; that there should 
be the same distance between the hair and 
the eyes, as between the eyes and the lower 
part of the nose, between the lower part of 
the nose and the chin; that the mouth 
should be near the nose. 


oK * 
* 


AFTER all the subject is of so little im- 
portance to posterity, that artists, genuine 
amateurs, never trouble themselves about 
it. The action is given well or badly, the 
sentiment expressed well or badly, the pict- 
ure is fine or itis ugly. A painteris not an 
historian ; we have books for our instruction. 
A beautiful picture is like a beautiful woman; 
we do not ask her name or her address in 
order to determine whether she is beautiful. 





THE ART AMATEUR. 


Amateur Photogeapkp. 


CONDUCTED BY GEORGE G. ROCKWOOD. 


TONING AND FIXING. 


THE first thing to do is to soak the print ina dish of 
clear water for a few minutes, and thus wash off the free 
nitrate of silver remaining upon the surface of the paper. 
A half hour’s soaking, with one or two changes of the 
water, will effect this, and the print will then be ready 
for toning. 

Chloride of gold, the most important ingredient of the 
toning bath, is sold in bottles containing fifteen grains. 
Dissolve this in thirty drachms of water, add a drop of 
hydrochloric acid, and preserve the mixture as a stock 
solution in a bottle; mark it “gold solution.” Make in 
another bottle a saturated solution of washing soda, also 
as a stock solution; mark it as such: “ soda solution.” 
When the prints have been washed, as before described, 
and are ready for toning, mix one drachm of the gold 
solution with one ounce of water. Pour it into a tray, 
and drop in a small piece of blue litmus paper, which 
will become red. Render the bath alkaline by adding 
from the soda solution, drop by drop, until the paper be- 
gins to change to blue again. It is better to prepare the 
toning bath during the day, while the printing is being 
done, as the bath then seems to work with more smooth- 
ness and uniformity. It may be used as soon as mixed. 

The print is now taken by two corners and immersed 
in the gold or toning bath. At first the print will begin 
to bleach, and turn a warm red color, which soon changes 
into a beautiful warm black. 
one, keeping them separated or constantly in gentle mo- 


Pu in the prints one by 
tion. When a deep purple or warm black is obtained, 
remove them to a basin of clean water, and rinse them 
until all are toned, when they will be ready for immersion 
in the fixing bath, which is to render them permanent. 
The greatest care should be exercised in not permitting 
the slightest trace of the fixing bath, or hyposulphite of 
soda, to reach the toning bath or the prints until they 
have been immersed in the fixing bath. Such contami- 
nation causes yellow, dark stains, which cannot be re- 
moved. Therefore one who is toning but a few prints 
can tone with the left hand, and, passing the prints to the 
other, the right hand can immerse the prints in the fixing 
bath. 


be spattered into the other. 


But this is dangerously near, as one solution may 
The shortest distance be- 
tween the two solutions in my establishment is certainly 
ten feet. 

The fixing bath is made of six ounces of water and one 
of hyposulphite of soda. 
the paper all of the chloride of silver that has not been 
acted upon by the light, but does not injure the picture. 
The usual time for leaving the print in this bath is about 
fifteen minutes. If the print is held up to transmitted 


This solution removes from 


light before it is placed in the solution, it will appear 
quite opaque and cloudy in what should be the clear 
parts of the picture. After it has been in the bath the 
proper time this will disappear, and the print will have 
a clear, translucent effect. It should now be washed in 
two or three changes of water, and left to soak in a dish 


of water all night. In the morning it can be hung up to 


dry, and then mounted, If haste is necessary, the print, 








after coming from the fixing bath, can be rinsed in water 
and passed through a common clothes-wringer a few 
It 
When quite dry, it may 


times, after each time being dipped in clean water. 
will then be perfectly washed. 
be mounted on card or bristol board, the best paste 
for this purpose being common laundry starch. 

When directions are given to prepare and keep the 
sensitive paper in adark room, it will, of course, be under- 
stood that daylight only is to be excluded ; gas or candle 
light are permissible. A window closely covered with 
yellow paper completely filters the light of all actinic or 
chemical power, and consequently will do no harm. 
After the final process or fixing, take the greatest care 
that the prints do not again come into contact with the 
hyposulphite of soda. Soda is indispensable in its way, 


be 


careful to 
In all 


of the manipulations observe the most perfect neatness. 


but exceedingly harmful out of place. So 


keep all the dishes and your fingers free from it. 


Handle the prints with the tips of your fingers, and al- 
ways with deliberation and care. If the silver solution 
grows weak by use—a mealy look to the prints indicates 
it—add a few grains of nitrate of silver. If by use it 
turns a dark wine-color, and the paper is not white when 


dry, set the solution in clear sunlight for a day or two, 


The 


soda (fixing) bath should not be used more than two or 


and it will clear. Filter it before using it again. 


three times. Where prints are only occasionally made, 
a fresh bath should be made each time of printing. The 
gold (toning) bath works quicker when warmed to about 
blood heat ; prints will then tone in from two to six min- 
utes. Prints on ptain paper will tone quicker than those 
on the albumenized. If your prints are undertoned they 
will have a warm brown appearance ; if toned too much, 
a cold steel color. A little experience will soon indicate 
the precise degree of toning required. 

If you do your own printing and toning you must be 
prepared to have stains on your hands and clothing from 
the nitrate of silver. They may generally be removed by 
moistening the spots with tincture of iodine, and then 
with a saturated solution of hyposulphite of soda. Cya- 
nide of potassium will remove them more quickly ; but it 


is deadly poison, and is not recommended. 


I AM asked what is the meaning of the mathematical 


ae ; 
symbol , often used in relation to lenses. It means 
¢ 20 
that the aperture in the stop is one twentieth of the focus 


of the lens. 


noth- 
that 


THE PERFECT SHUTTER.—Probably there is 
ing in the department of photographic mechanics 
has developed so much ingenuity as the effort to secure 
an automatic contrivance which would give satisfactory 
results for the exposure of plates. I have tried a great 
many shutters, and always when I had serious work on 
hand have gone back to some form of the old-fashioned 
The 


course, was not only speed, but the adrnission of the 


guillotine or drop shutter. objective point, of 
most light in the brief time the plate was exposed to the 
view. In the large majority the centre opened and 
closed again by the passing of two slides in front of 
the lens, each shutter having an opening and so arranged 
that the openings would pass the lens at the same in- 
stant. Beginning with an aperture the size of a pin’s point, 
it increases to the full size of the stop, and then closes 
again. With an entire exposure of the one hundredth 
of a second, under such circumstances, it 
would be difficult to compute the fraction 
of time during which the plate had the 
benefit of ad/ the light ; certainly not one 
thousandth part of a second! Mr. Eastman, 
of Rochester, I think, has solved the prob- 
lem in a very simple manner by passing a 
shutter over and in near contact with the 
plate. It forms no part and is detached from 
the lens, and is a simple mechanism of the 
box of his detective camera. So having 
adjusted the size of stop and speed at 
which his shutter is to act, he opens the 
lens, and at the proper moment passes the 
shutter, which has an adjustable open- 
ing, before the plate. 


gives the full opening of the stop during 


This, of course, 


the entire exposure, whatever that may 
be, and enables one to /zme the exposure 
with accuracy. 
shutter is five inches wide, and 
aperture half an inch wide, and is one 
Any 


For instance, suppose the 
has an 
second in passing from side to side. 

intelligent amateur can figure that out. 
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LESSONS IN TAPESTRY PAINTING. 


i. 
% HE numerous uses-to which 
# painted tapestry can be put 
include 


screens, curtains, 


portiéres, coverings for 
chairs and couches, and 


LDL EDINA OS. 


others that will readily sug- 
gest themselves to thereader. 
In Paris, where it originated, 


¥ 
A 
a 
u 
My 


S 





@ being first publicly shown, 
aie in 1861, at the exhibition of 
the Union Centrale des Beaux Arts, it has been utilized 
in the decoration of important buildings like the Opera 
House and many of the churches; some of the foremost 
artists of France not finding the work unworthy of their 
brushes. In private buildings it is now freely used on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 
The best method of fastening the canvas to the wall 
is to have it stretched 


on light | wooden 
frames. The  tapes- 
tries, by this means, 
can be removed at 


the 
frames keep them from 


pleasure, and 
contact with the wall, 
so that there is no 
danger of injury from 
damp. The best dyes, 
it is claimed, are in- 
delible, and, though not 


at all liable to soil 
quickly, the painting 


can easily be cleaned if 
necessary. Painting on 
canvas or burlaps with 
oil colors thinned with 
turpentine must not be 
confounded with tapes- 
try painting. Thecol- 


oring, 


which is. entirely 
on the surface, is apt 
to clog up the texture 
and stiffen the canvas, 
which is far from be- 
ing the case in tapestry 
painting, the dyes used 
in which sink into the 
material and become, 
as it were, an integral 
part of it. Moreover, 
the results arrived at in 
“dye painting,” as it 
is sometimes called, do 
not in the least resem- 
ble the hand work of 
One of the 
chief reasons of the suc- 
cess of tapestry paint- 
ing is doubtless to be found in the clever imitation, in 
the canvas to be painted on, of the texture of real tapes- 
try. Indeed, when it is covered by a competent hand 
it is difficult to tell the painted fabric from tapestry ex- 
ecuted with the loom. 


the loom. 


The canvas comes in various degrees of fineness, 
graded according to the particular style of work re- 
quired. At first sight it seems rather costly, but it is 
really not so, considering the great durability of the fab- 
ric, which is made of pure linen, is very solid, and, al- 
though pliable, has a firm spring in it very agreeable to 
paint on. The texture varies from a very coarse rib 
suited for large work to as fine a one as could possibly 
be woven in actual tapestry. This fine-ribbed canvas, 
which is quite white, is used for delicate subjects where 
strong high lights are desirable. The coarser makes 
are mostly of an écru shade, but vary little in strength 
of color. Besides the linen canvas already mentioned, a 
canvas made entirely of wool, but similar in appearance, 


OVER-DOOR BY 


is manufactured for upholstery purposes ; it somewhat 
resembles woolen rep. The wear of it is almost endless. 

The proper French dyes are sold in a liquid state in 
bottles of two sizes, to suit a larger or smaller consump- 
tion. This is convenient in any case, because some 
The set 
consists of about thirty-six dyes, which are named after 


colors are much more in request than others. 


the known artists’ colors they represent ; but they are 
not really derived from the same sources, and therefore 
in the working they do not answer quite the same pur- 
pose. Experience, however, soon teaches their respec- 
tive advantages. It is by no means necessary to purchase 
the whole set, unless your intentions are very ambitious. 

With regard to brushes, the usual hog-hair brushes 
sold for oil painting will do. They must be stiff, with 


rather short bristles. A special make has, however, 


been brought out most dglightful to paint with. These 
are very firm and of various shapes suited to the work. 
Some are round, for scrubbing in flat tints ; some chisel- 


The 


shaped, for outlining, and others are cut slanting. 





BOUCHER. TAPESTRY DESIGN 


(FoR HINTS FOR TREATMENT, SEE PAGE 


102.) 


Jast named are invaluable for carrying 
the edge of an outline. 


the color up to 


I find that at many dealers in artists’ materials what 
are sold for tapestry colors do not resemble the real 
dyes in the least ; and the same thing may be said of the 
canvas. I was actually offered in one store a twilled 
canvas partially primed, and was told in all seriousness 
that it was tapestry canvas. Out of curiosity, I asked to 
see their colors. What these were made of that were 
shown me Ido not know, but they were all opaque, 
and certainly wholly unlike French tapestry dyes, for 
the latter are always clear. The genuine French colors, 
it should be borne in mind, should bear the foreign label. 
The use of spurious colors and canvas cannot but end 
in disaster ; therefore, I would recommend that great 
care be taken to obtain none but the genuine articles- 
This is a matter of so much importancc that I trust the 
editor will allow me to mention the name of M. T. Wynne, 
of 75 East Thirteenth Street, who has an excellent as- 


FOR LOUIS XV. 


The outfit for 
one about to begin tapestry painting need cost only a 


sortment of all the necessary materials. 


few dollars, if the money be judiciously expended. 

The colors most useful at first are as follows: Two 
chrome yellows, light and medium, gold yellow, cad- 
mium, Prussian blue, cobalt, spring-time green, em- 
erald green, brown red, raw Sienna, raw umber, 
Italian earth, Cassel earth, pink madder, vermilion, 
neutral tint, and flesh tint. Ten or a dozen brushes of 
assorted sizes will be needed ; the smallest and the me- 
dium Be sure to select one or 
Sable 


brushes are sometimes recommended for this purpose, 


useful. 
sharp chisel-shaped 


sizes are most 


two ones for outlining. 
Several 
small jars will be wanted for diluting and mixing tints 
This 
medium, in the form of small yellow crystals, is sold in 
bottles. To prepare it for use, a small quantity is thor- 
oughly dissolved in warm—not boiling—water. 


but they have not enough power of resistance. 


with a medium which is made for the purpose. 


Occa- 
sionally stir the crystals until they are quite melted. The 
medium fixes the col- 
ors, and tends in some 


measure to preserve 
their strength. Do not 


mix much at a time, as 
it does not keep well 
in a liquid state. 
Having bought your 
outfit, the next thing 
to engage your atten- 
tion is the selection of 
For a first 
it might be 


a design. 
attempt 

well to try some foliage, 
so as to become a little 
used to the working, 
before attempting any- 
thing more ambitious, 
but choose a design 
that can be utilized; 
there is no reason why 
your first effort should 
not be a success. A 
mantel border and the 
seat and back of a chair 
are good subjects to 
For the 
seat of a chair a study 


begin with. 


of begonia leaves is 
most effective, and the 
coloring is well adapt- 
edforthe dyes. Being 
bold in outline, such a 
study lessens the diffi- 
culties in making a 
start. For this design, 

the coarser woolen ta- 
ROOM. pestry will best answer 
the purpose, Although 
very wide, you are not 
obliged to buy more 
than the piece you require; for if of a reasonable shape 
there is no difficulty in having it cut to suit you. The 
next thing to do is to stretch the canvas on a rough 
light wooden frame. 
trifle. 
ing pins placed rather close together. 


Any carpenter will make one 
tacks or draw- 

Be 
keep the ribs of the materiaf even, because unless 
you do this, when taken out of the frame it will 


for a Fasten the canvas with 


sure you 


straighten itself, and your picture will consequently be 
all For a mantel or table border, the design 
of briony published in the August number of The 
Art Amateur would be excellent. The decorative figure 
in the same number by Ellen Welby is also a very good 
subject for tapestzy painting. As this figure is only the 
second of a series of six, it may be well to note them as 
they come out. They might be utilized for screens or 
door panels. If paintingya border, have a frame made 
half or a third of the length required, and move the can- 
vas on as required. It is possible to paint with the 


awry. 
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tapestry pinned down ona board ; but it is not advisable, 
because the colors soak through to the wood. 

Take a careful tracing of the design, and transmit it to 
the canvas by means of red tracing paper. That of an 
Indian red shade is preferable. Another method is to 
pounce the pattern on. For this purpose, prick the de- 
sign on the wrong side, so that the rough surface of the 
holes is uppermost ; then lay the tracing on the canvas, 
and gently dab on it some finely-powdered charcoal 
tied up in fine muslin. Raise the tracing carefully and 
beneath it you will find a clear dotted outline. No time 
shouid be lost in going over the whole of this in color, 
Practical directions 
to the actual method of 
painting will be given 
next month. 

Emma Haywoop, 


as 


THE WATTEAU 
TAPESTRY. 


THIS exquisite design 
(given on pages 102, 103) 
is well suited for a por- 
tiére when enlarged to 
the proper size in its en- 
tirety. 
would be more elegant 


Indeed, nothing 


and appropriate for such 
a purpose. It can also 
be utilized for a fire- 
screen by omitting the 
upper and lower portions 
of the panel, dividing it 
just below the wreath 
and festoons of flowers, 
omitting the floral pend- 
ant. Carry across the 
top the same plain bor- 
der that runs down the 
sides. Cutting off a little 
from the tree on the left 
is of no consequence. 
The lower portion must 
be eliminated just where 
the rivulet trickles over 
the edge of the rock. 
Fill in the curved space 
the rock with 
dark border 


beneath 
the 
that encloses the rest of 
the picture. With a lit- 
tle skilful adaptation this 
design be 
used for the centre panel 
of a threefold screen; 


Same 


could also 


but it would not be well 
for any but a very ex- 
perienced hand to tam- 
per with the actual ar- 
rangement of the draw- 
ing, harmony 
would assuredly be mar- 











or its 


red, 





A good scheme of 








THE ART AMATEUR. 


flowers, must be of very pale blue scrubbed in as a flat 
tint, composed of cobalt blue, a good deal diluted, with 
just a dash of emerald green mixed with it. The border 
is of a rich dark red. Vermilion, crimson lake and 
brown red mixed makes a good color. The painting of 
the trees must be as varied as possible. Spring-time 
green is indispensable, and shaded with Italian earth 
will answer admirably for the foliage on either side at 
the lower portion of the design, and for the grassy tufts 
growing on the rock. 
chromes, light and dark, yellow ochre, raw Sienna; and 
burnt Sienna mixed and diluted in different proportions 


For different shades of green, 


—S 









































color in keeping with a 
Watteau subject would 
beas follows: The dress 


of the female figure 
delicate salmon _ pink, 


this tint to be obtained 

by using vermilion suffi- 

ciently diluted with water to make it very pale. For the 
darkest shadows use pure red brown. For the half tones, 
pink, madder and vermilion diluted. The shoulder-knots 
should be of a much darker shade than the dress, but of 
thesame tone. The bows in the hair of the two shades of 
pink and red. The hair itself powdered. The chemisette 
and sleeves white. For the highest lights in these leave 
the canvas intact, but for the shadows use cobalt blue and 
raw umber diluted in different degrees. For the mans 
dress pale turquoise blue for the stockings, knee-breeches, 
and shoe-bows. The shoes, doublet, and hat buff-color, 
obtained by mixing yellow ochre with a slight touch of 
black; shade this with raw umberand Vandyck brown.* 
The sky, which forms a background for the festoons of 








* For the flesh use flesh-color ready prepared, diluting it to the proper 
tint and shading with raw umber and a very little neutral tint. 











little medium has been dissolved. If for a portiére, use 
woolen tapestry, but if for a screen tapestry canvas is 


preferable. 


THE BOUCHER OVER-DOOR DESIGN. 
THE design of Boucher’s, given herewith (page 103), is 


from an ‘“‘over-door” painted by him in the Hétel 


Soubise, now demolished. Though originally executed 
in oils, it is very well adapted to be reproduced in painted 
tapestry, and might as well serve for a screen as to fill 
the place above a door. The coloring of all such or- 

namental in 
Boucher’s 
light, rather gay as to 
the 
general, such as is most 


paintings 
time was 


costumes, and, in 
easily obtained in tapes- 
try painting. The frame, 
as in the case of all ro- 
coco works of the sort, 
may either be treated as 
part of the picture, the 
tapestry outside of it be- 
ing tinted one deep color, 
or it may be of carved 
and gilded wood, or of 
wood painted white and 
relieved with gilding. 
In the following instruc- 
tions it will be assumed 
that it will be painted, 
and that a simple rec- 
tangular frame and stand 





of mahogany or rose- 
wood will enclose the 
whole composition. 

In that case it will be 
advisable to paint the 
between 
the real frame and the 
painted one a dark blue. 
The frame will be paint- 


spare Canvas 


ed in several washes of 
rich yellow with outlines 
and a few washes of 
burnt Sienna for shad- 
ing. It is better not to 
attempt to make it very 
by 
other tints. 


the use of 
Except the 
outlining, which should 
be left to the last, it may 
be the first work done. 
The blue and gold of the 
border will give a value 
to the white of the tap- 
estry which the painter 
will not care to lose by 
the application of too 
deep color in the sky and 
in the lights. Take note 
of the cloud-markings in 
the design, and let them 
separate the tints, which 
should be at the bottom 


realistic 














DESIGN FOR BOOKCASE, IN MAHOGANY OR OTHER DARK WOOD, 


with cobalt, Prussian blue, and indigo will give all the 
required tones. Prussian green and vegetable green are 
useful colors ready mixed. The rocks must be painted 
in the lighter parts a cool gray. Neutral tint diluted will 
produce the necessary color. The shadows must be of 
a warmer shade with a variety of tints touched in here 
and there, to give brightness and tone. Keep the rivulet 
light and sparkling. For the flowers, chiefly pink roses, 
repeat the treatment for the dress. The scrolls paint 
with golden yellow shaded with raw umber; the same 
for bow, quiver, and torch. The bird gray and brown, 
The dolphins must be delicately painted in rainbow 
shades, like opalescent glass. The corner ornaments, 
partially covered with the dolphin’s tails, a rich deep 
gold with red tracery a shade or two darker than the 
border, For diluting the colors use water in which a 





turquoise, shading into 
The 


edges of the clouds may 


“bleu du ciel.”’ 


be left white, while the 

rest of them will receive, 

in several washes, a tone 
‘of the blue used in the 
upper part of the sky deepened by the addition of a very 
little rose madder. The distant trees to the right may re- 
ceive a first wash of this same tint, to be gone over after- 
ward with various light tones of green. To the left, where 
The 
sheep and dog may be treated as white objects ; but, in 


they are nearer, the greens only should be used. 


the shading, less blue should be used than in the woman’s 
chemise, so as to make a distinction between the warm 
white of an animal’s skin and the colder white of linen 
drapery. ‘The woman's dress may be a bright red with 
shadows either in green or purple tones. The man’s 
dress may be in various tones of lilac, the darkest being 
in the shaded parts of the coat. The broken bank in 
the foreground gives an opportunity to introduce the 
golden and burnt Sienna tints of the frame in new com- 
binations into the picture, while the dark blue or indigo 
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PORTIERE DESIGN BY M. L, MACOMBER, 
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of the outer border may be used everywhere in the fore- 
ground for the darkest touches. The water behind the 
figures should be treated with a melange of the different 
tones of the sky and distance. As in all tapestry paint- 
ing, it will be well to leave out all the little touches of 
light that may be observed in the draperies and fore- 
ground. Colors not used in the progress of the work, 
but harmonizing with them, may be introduced into these 
at the end, very much diluted, of course, but quite pure. 
This will give the sparkling and brill‘ant effect which 
tapestry paintings should have but too often lack. 


ORANGE PORTIERE DESIGN. (Page 105.) 


IN this charming design the body of the curtain is of 
yellow silk canvas and the border of copper silk canvas. 
The latter is to be worked in 
solid embroidery with silks, 
the leaves and stems in olives, 
and the oranges with yellow 
silks, mingled 
All of the 
be 


and 
with gold thread. 
outlines should 
thread. The design 
also be very effective if the 
leaves and oranges were done 
in velvet appliqué with out- 
lines of gold. The fringe is 
of yellow silk and gold. 


orange 


gold 
would 





FOR a_ person who has 
many books, and no great 
plenty of room in which to 
lodge them, bookcases like 
the one which we illustrate 
are a necessity. It is easy 
to say that the low cases of 
modern more 
commodious and_ pleasanter 
to look at. 
with them, one must either be 


fashion are 


They are so, but, 


content with few books or 
have a large room about 


which to dispose one’s cases. 

Besides which, if open, they admit dust, and, if 
closed by glass, the glass is liable to be accidentally 
broken. The lower part of the case which we illustrate 
has panelled doors, which may be hung either to open 
in the ordinary manner, disclosing a set of shelves for 
papers and large books, or may open at the top, the in- 
terior serving as a box portfolio for prints. Above are 
long and shallow drawers, which may also serve for 
The superstructure has glass doors and is for 
The handsome proportions of 


prints. 
books of ordinary sizes. 
the whole and its modest architectural treatment fit it 
for the type of a series of bookcases to be placed around a 
symmetrically designed libra- 
ry, between the windows or 
other openings. Singly, it 
would look rather out of 
place, except in an office, or 
in a large room with some 
architectural pretension. It 
is designed to be executed 
in mahogany, but would look 
well in any dark wood. 


PRINTED WALL DEC- 
ORA TIONS. 


THE rage for rooms in the 
style of Louis XVI. and his 
two immediate predecessors 
seems to have had a decided 
influence on the wall dzcora- 





tion of rooms of lesser pre- 

tensions. Imitations in wall 

papers of silk brocades and tapestries seem likely to 
divide the market the coming season with reproductions 
of simple effects in “flocks” or “ cheviots,” suggesting 
flatted walls with raised stencilling. On the one hand, 
we have the extreme richness suggestive of the luxury 
of the declining French monarchy, and on the other 
the more sober and certainly not less refined taste of 
the average American of moderate means, Perhaps 
all wall papers may be said to be more or less imitations 
of or substitutes for something else, whether it be of mere 
stencilling or the rich tapestry of the olden times, which it 


THE 


WOOD PANEL, IN THE CHATEAU DE MILON. 
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superseded. On this theory there are plenty of intelligent 
decorators who do not hesitate to use velvet or satin-faced 
papers and “ brocatelles ;”’ but one would be inclined to 
draw the line—we certainly should—at an effect of tufted 
textile, for ceilings, with mock buttons and all, recently 
brought out by Messrs. Fuller & Lang. 
forgive those enterprising manufacturers for this unfor- 
tunate case of backsliding, in consideration of the un- 
doubtedly good influence they have had in improving 


But we readily 


the public taste in the matter of wall decoration, They 


were the first to invite artists like Louis Tiffany, Samuel 
Colman, Lockwood De Forrest, Mrs. Wheeler and Mrs. 


Rosina Emmet Sherwood to make designs for American 


wall papers, and their subsequent liberal prize competi- 
tion, although five years have elapsed, still exercises a 
decided influence on their business. 


Mrs. Wheeler’s 


SUGGESTION FOR 
WOOD-CARVING, SILVER-CHASING, 
OR 
CHINA-PAINTING, 


beautiful bee and honeycomb design, which took the 
first prize at that competition, is still a favorite, as is 
also Miss Dora Wheeler's peony design, which won the 


third prize. The latter, indeed, is now made in cheap 


goods to meet the popular demand for it, and nothing, 


we are told, sells better than Mr. De Forrest's flat Indian 
design, with the border resembling fret-work, which was 
originally brought out about the same time as those 
already alluded to. Some of this artist’s more recent 
designs, simple and beautiful in thefr original coloring, 
have been promoted to an “edition de luxe,” gorgeous 
with embossed gold grounds and raised brocatelle 





CARVED BY DAVID 


effects. We are glad to know that Mrs. Wheeler's ex- 
quisite water lily paper, in delicate tints of green and 
pink, with occasional horizontal lines of gold or silver, 
suggesting water, continues to be a favorite. It is an 
excellent sign of the times that wall papers are generally 
bought now because they are good, and not because they 
are just fresh from the factory. Surely, nothing more 
forcibly stamps a buyer as lacking in artistic feeling than 
her declared determination to have “something new,” 
no matter how desirable otherwise may be the goods she 
may be inspecting. It is advisedly that we speak of the 
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offender in the feminine. A wide range of wall papers 
similar to those we have described, in imitation of silks, 
velvets, tapestries, and brocatelles, is to be found at the 
rooms of Messrs. Frederick Beck & Co., some of them 
with peculiarly rich and original effects duly covered by 
patents. But with this firm the rage for Louis XVI. 
decoration has, moreover, found striking recognition by 
the introduction of the novelty of actual canvas panels, 
printed in colors in imitation of the genuine Beauvais 
and Gobelins. The dyes used for these, we are assured, 
are permanent, so that the canvas can be washed with- 
out injury to the colors. As yet, we have seen only a 
few specimens, but they were so promising that we look 
forward with much interest to future developments ot 
the enterprise. Copies of famous tapestries, really wel 
printed, under competent supervision, for purposes of 
decoration, would certainly 
be worth more artistically 
than the average Jaznted ta 
pestry. They would, indee: 
be extremely interesting, i: 
view of the impossibility o/ 
securing for this country an; 
But, then 
the 


models to be printed from 


of the originals. 
as already intimated, 
must really be well done- 
in fact, the work of artists. 


INTERIOR CHURCH 
DECORA TION, 


THE Church of the Ascen- 
sion, at the corner of Fift! 
Avenue and Tenth Street, j 
becoming notable on accou 
of 
lately put up a south wind 
by Mr. John Lafarge, repi 
senting “The Presentatio: 
in the Temple.” The Virgi 
and child are seen to the lef 


its decorations. It ha 


in the shadow of an arche 
recess, and are facing Simeo 
and Anna; a group of angels fills the upper pane 
The whole composition is Venetian in the quiet dignit) 
of its lines and no less Venetian in the sumptuous 
There is a highly meritoriou 
Mr. Maitland Armstrong 
with 


ness of its coloring. 
larger central window by 
representing “The Annunciation,” 
far from sober palette; but it is almost overpowere« 
between this window by Lafarge and an earlier one b 
him to the right of it, the latter representing “ Christ 

Visit to Nicodemus,” showing the same composition : 


painted 


the artist’s wall picture in Trinity Church, Boston (illu 
trated in The Art Amateur, June, 1883). This earli 
window put into tl 
church when there used to b 
the 


was 
a_ gallery, removal 
which necessitated raisin 
the window and building 
up. The addition, gorgeo 

as itis in its jewelled glass, 
the 


harmony as to color, being 


and _ following 


genel 
in a measure perfunctot 
involves a lack of unity 
of 


the whole. In both 


windows, the rich { 


range 
peacock blues, for which } 
Lafarge’s coloring is famo 
is used with resplendent 
fect. 

It is interesting, by | 
way, to notice how the genc'- 
of peac 


tones permits of the free !- 


D’ANGERS. ous use these 

troduction of pure gree! 
color which, according to old canons, could be brot 
only sparingly into church windows, and then ma 
for the purpose of lighting up the reds and blues; { 
very little green can be made to do great service. 

The yellows are somewhat dimmed by the floo: 
golden light that enters from the other windows, w! 
with one exception, are almost entirely of yellow ca’ \e- 
dral glass. This exception is above the “ Nicodem™'s” 
already referred to, and is by Mr. John Johnston, «- 
merly a pupil of Mr. Lafarge. The subject of the »\in- 
dow—“ St. John’s Vision of the Candlesticks ”—i 

















extremely difficult one to represent satisfactorily through 
such a medium, and to have succeeded even partially in 
carrying out the idea is no small triumph for this tal- 
ented young artist. 
better to have kept the subject for an easel picture. The 
Evangelist is crowded into the lower right-hand half of 


Mr. Johnston would have done 


the window, and 
the consequent 





loss of balance in 
the composition is 
not offset by bal- 
ance of color, 
which, indeed, 
under the condi- 
tions of the color 
scheme, would be 
impossible. Mr. 
Johnston's at- 
tempt to throw 
the figure into 


it with an air of 
mystery, 
have been legiti- 


would 


mate enough in 
treating such a 
subject on can- 
vas, but surely it 
was rash in the 
present case, con- 
sidering the un- 
compromising re- 
strictions of 
glass __— painting. 
Tongues of light, 
reflected from the 
unseen —_ candle- 
sticks, are used 
with fine decora- 
tive effect, seem- 
ing to come from 
behind the glass 
itself. The color 
of the window 
generally is very 
satisfactory—rich 
and harmonious 
—and not un- 
worthy of Lafarge 
himself. Mr. 
Johnston’s work 
fits in so. well 
with that of his 
former master 
that it is to be 
hoped when the 
time comes to 
furnish the other 
windows they will 
be divided be- 
tween these ar- 
tists. In the dec- 
oration of our 
churches nothing 
is more to be de- 
plored than the 
practice of jumb- 
ling together a 
variety of styles 
of window-paint- 
ing, which, while 
often excellent in 
themselves, throw 
out .of harmony 
the interior as a 
whole. The fact 
that Mr. Johnston 
is already com- 





missioned to ex- 
ecute one of the 
upper windows 
on the west wall 
of the church 
would, happily, 
indicate that this 











: may be the view 
WHITE MARBLE PILASTER FROM J 


; entertained by the 
THE DUOMO OF PERUGIA, ’ 


trustees. 


IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM OF FLORENCE The crowning 





shadow, investing - 
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glory of the church promises to be Mr. Lafarge’s enor- 
mous canvas of “ The Resurrection,” which covers the 
entire width of the wall above the chancel, about forty 
feet, and we judge that it is about the same height to the 
top of the rounded arch which bounds the painting. 
Christ, as He rises, is almost encircled by adoring angels 
and below are grouped the Apostles. The picture, 
which in size at least will be the most remarkable one 
in this coyntry, is to be finished by next summer. 


LOUIS SEIZE DECORA TION. 

THERE seems to be no abatement in the rage for 
drawing-rooms in the style of the three monarchs who last 
sat upon the French throne during the three quarters of a 
century just preceding the great Revolution. Paris and 
London have been ransacked by our Herters and Wat- 
sons until there is hardly a first-class piece of old furni- 
ture ora fragment of genuine tapestry of the best periods 
of Louis Quinze or Louis Seize to be had for love or 
money. But somehow or other you can get all for want, 
nevertheless. The copyists are kept very busy, and the 
supply from that source at least shows no danger of giv- 
ing out. You can buy all the genuine “ Beauvais ” and 
all the “vernis Martin” and all the furniture that 
“actually belonged to Marie Antoinette” that the 
heart can desire. The death of that unfortunate queen, 
by the way, must have been a great blow to the furni- 
ture trade if she ever used a hundredth part of all that is 
said to have “actually belonged to her.” But there 
are enough rooms in New York superbly furnished in the 
luxurious styles of the period referred to to compensate 
for a good many of the flimsy imitations. Mrs. William 
H. Vanderbilt’s Louis XIV. salon of course is famous; 
but it is not finerthan the Louis XV. salon of Mr. William 
K. Vanderbilt, with its Baudry painted ceiling and the 
portrait of the lady of the house painted by Madrazo, 
somewhat incongruously set in a great panel on one side 
of the room. For Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt's Louis 
XVI. music room, the oak panelling all came out of an 
old French chateau ; but surely it was a shame to paint 
and gild it. Mrs. Ogden Goelet’s Louis XVI. drawing- 
room is perhaps the finest example in the city of that 
style. One of the most recent is that of Mr. Henry 
Steers. The walls have the usual wainscoting moulded 
in squares and circles. The space above is divided into 
panels, which are filled in with silk, this disposition be- 
ing the main characteristic of the Louis XVI. apartment, 
where no easel pictures or similar objects of art are ad- 
mitted. An exceedingly attractive feature is a row of fire- 
gilt sconces holding groups of pink candles, set into the 
plaster dividing the panels, and making a sort of frieze 
around the room: The ceilings and cornice are moulded 
and arranged with dentils and medallions, under which, 
on the wall, is a continuous frieze of carved festoons 
and ribbons. The stiles of the ceiling are elaborately 
covered with a tulip and ivy pattern and _ interlaced 
wreaths of ivy. These are collected at various points 
with knots of floating ribbons, picked out in gold leaf on 
a ground of cream-color. The uncovered portions of 
the wall are in flesh pink, which furnishes a delicate’re- 
lief for the mouldings, that are twined with ribbons 
picked out in gold. The silk in the panels was made 
specially in Lyons, so as to furnish the precise tints de- 
sired by the architect, Mr. Henry Avery. A salmon 
ground is strewn with bunches of roses and mignonette 
held together by floating ribbons. The windows, which 
are those of the usual New York house, are adapted in 
character by flanking pilasters supporting elliptical hoods 
above. As the room requires all the light possible, 
it has been found desirable to introduce opalescent glass. 
The glass harmonizes very well with the general scheme, 
which owes much to the color resources, as well as to 
the form of the shell, so characteristic of Louis XVI. 
decoration. Balancing this, there is at the south end 
of the room, abov S the double doors, a screen of open 
bronze work, with spandrels on each side, filled in with 
semi-transparent glass, no piece of which is over a quar- 
ter of an inch in size. The design in the glass repeats 
the roses and mignonettes of the silk both in form and 
color. Receiving light from both sides, the screen 
always remains a salient and beautiful feature of the 
interior, although it need hardly be said that such deco- 
ration could not have been found in atrue Louis XVI. 
room. The framework of the furniture is in flesh pink 


and gold, the silk coverings matching the panels of the 


walls. A magnificent chandelier of Baccarat crystal 
H. M, 


swings from the centre of the ceiling. 
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IT has been pointed out to us that the writer of the 


article on “Fifth Avenue” in The Art Amateur last 


month was in 
error, both in 
saying that the 
house now oc- 
cupied by Sec- 
retary Whit- 
ney was built 
for Mrs. Paran 
Stevens and in 
giving Mr. 
Hunt the cred- 
it of being 
the architect. 
It was built 
for Mrs. Fred- 
erick Stevens, 
now the Duch- 
ess Talley- 
rand-Perigaud, 
and the archi- 
tect is Mr. 
George  Har- 
ney. Much of 
the fine old 
wood-work 
used in the 
interior, by the 
way, was 
brought from 
Belgium by 
Mr. Harney 
himself, hav- 
ing been ob- 
tained by him 
from disman- 
tled monaste- 
ries and nun- 


neries. 


THE au- 
tumn_— exhibi- 
tion of art 
needlework to 
be held under 
the auspices of 
“The Associ- 
ated Artists” 
promises to be 
extremely  in- 
teresting. The 
various bran- 
ches of the So- 
ciety of Deco- 
rative Art 
throughout the 
country - eSs- 
pecially in 
Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Balti- 
more and Buf- 
falo--will alone 
make a_ rare 
display, if they 
do themselves 
justice. But the 
main interest, 
after all, will 
probably be 
found in’ the 
work of “ The 
Associated Ar- 
tists’ them- 
“ The 
Associated Ar- 


selves. 


tists,”” it seems 
necessary to 
explain, are 
the little band 
of ladies, with 
ae ae 8 
Wheeler as 
chie f, whose 
headquarters 
are established 
at 115 East 
Twenty - third 


treet, 
































WHITE MARBLE PILASTER COVERED 
WITH TROPHIES OF ARMS AND FRUITS, 


IN THE SOUTH KCUCNSINGTON 
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HINTS ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 


FIRST transfer or 
trace the outline of 
the model and make 
the sky. If it be 
even it can be shad- 
ed by making it 
darker at the top, 
and the putois may 
be employed. Ifa 
sky with clouds is 
to be made, it must 
be observed from 
which direction the 
light comes; that 
is, from the right in 
the model. The 
clouds may be dark- 
ened by black gray. 
Supposing we have 
a roof of red tiles 
covered with moss. Paint the latter first with a general 
layer, and afterward with short strokes of the brush in 
the direction of the tiles, trying to produce a flat tint, but 
leaving spots with grays and browns imitating the acci- 
denis of old roofs. Carefully avoid the running of the 
colors. We will suppose chimneys of brick covered with 
plaster, and that in some places the plaster has fallen 
off ; they can be painted with brown red and gray, with 
a little ivory yellow in the light spots. A chimney of 
simple stone may be painted with gray and iron violet, 
or gray and ivory yellow. The house itself, which we 
will say is plastered, is painted with ivory yellow mixed 
with gray, and sometimes a little ochre to warm the 





POTTERY VASE, PAINTED BY 
MDE, MOREAU-NELATON. 


tones. 

Large stones lean against the house to the right near 
a bush (apple green and ivory yellow, with a little bit of 
dark green in the shadow) ; we will paint them in nearly 
pure iron violet mixed with a little ochre. -To the left 
are some pieces of wood, which are painted in brown 
bitume with a few vigorous touches in the shade. The 
ground is painted in the light parts in ivory yellow with 
ochre; in the shadows, to the left, add brown bitume 
and a little black. 

The ground will be 
darker in the 
ground than in the dis- 
tance. A road stretches 
across 
will be lighter than the 
rest of the ground. The 
grass near some trees 
to the right will be 
painted in grass green 
No. 5, and, where it is 


fore- 


the scene; it 


faded, with touches of 
brown green. The trees 
to the right we will 
wash with a_ general 
apple-green tint, inten- 
sified more or less ac- 
cording to the shadows. 
While this tint is drying 
we make some trees to 
the left in the distance, 
using green blues and 
carmine, strengthening 
them with apple green. 
Masses of foliage in 
the distance may be shaded with a little deep blue 
green. Blue greens, very light, tinted with capucine 
red, are used for the horizon; a touch of purple with 
chrome green and a little silver yellow and black gives 
a hazy, distant effect. Returning to the trees to the 


FRAGMENT 


right, we make the foliage with little strokes of the 
brush in the direction of the leaves. In the light parts 
mix green No. 5 (grass green) with mixing yellow. The 
shadows will be made with browns—brown green, 
brown bitume. 





OF A BORDER OF A CHINESE DISH OF THE EIGHTEEN 


If a landscape be made giving more importance to 
the trees, the leaves in full light will have sometimes 
blue gray tints. When they are seen transparent in the 
sun, warm yellow tones may be employed. 


** FIAMMETTA.” 





THIS charming head may be reduced in size if de- 
sired, and in painting the actual pen-and-ink handling is 
not to be copied either in background or figure. The 





OLD SINCENY PLATE, WITH THE ARMS OF THE 
DAUPHIN OF FRANCE, 


background is to be made considerably darker than the 
hair, and is to be a warm, soft blue gray with a purple 
quality in the darker touches. The costume is rich 
crimson velvet with bows of cream-colored satin on the 
sleeves and old white lace around the neck. The hair 
is a beautiful light reddish gold, and the complexion of a 
fair ivory whiteness, with a soft rose flush in the cheeks 
and warm pink lips. The yes are deep blue gray, and 
are surrounded by delicate purplish shadows. The 
leaves in the hair are light olive green. 

Begin by sketching in the design very lightly with a 











IN THE BING COLLECTION, 


It is also well to go over these outlines 
First paint 


lead-pencil. 
with light red brown, using a fine brush. 
the background, and wash in a tone made by mixing two 
parts of sky blue to one of ivory black. Use sufficient 
oil to blend the colors softly into the white china at 
the edges where the tone grows lighter. The flesh is 
painted with ivory yellow and flesh red No. 2, mixed in 
the proportion of two parts yellow to one of red. 
Make this tint rather light, and deepen the color in the 
cheeks and lips later by adding more flesh red. Outline 





TH CENTURY. 


the features with a tint made by mixing sky blue, ivory 
black and flesh red No, 2, in equal parts. This tone 
is also used for 


the shadows. 
For the eyes 
use sky blue 
shaded with 
ivory black. 
For all the 


high lights in 
the white lace 
the 
left 


clear, and the 


and _ satin 


china is 
shadows are 
with 
black 
and sky blue, 
adding a lit- 
tle ivory yel- 
low in the half- 
tints. Paint the 
hair with yel- 


painted 
ivory 





OWARA VASE, BY “ KAPPA,”’ 


(FoR WORKING DESIGN, SEE SUPPLEMENT 
brown PLATE 624.) 

with 

sepia, and do 

not blend, but use the brush in long touches so as to 
indicate the direction of the silky locks. For the crimson 
velvet dress use deep purple and shade it with the same. 
A little carmine may be washed over the highest lights. 
Paint the leaves in the hair with grass green and 
In the deeper touches of shadow add 


low 
shaded 


mixing yellow. 
a little brown green. 


AND OWARA VASE DESIGNS. 


THE PLATE 


The pleasing design of “ Wild Grapes,” by I. B.S. 
N., for a dessert plate (Supplement Plate 623), is to be 
painted in monochrome, using delicate green for the 
coloring. Place the decoration for the centre of the 
plate directly on the white of the china, without any 
background. Mix grass green and mixing yellow for 
the coloring of the grapes, shading with brown green. 
Use grass green for the stems, shading with brown 
Let the tinting 
in the 


green, 
of the leaves 
border decoration be 
in very delicate green, 
using the same color- 
ing as for the grapes. 
Treat the 
grapes in varied 
For the sha- 
behind 


leaves of 
the 
greens. 
dow touches 
the 


brown green. The nar- 


blossoms — use 
row lines on the rin 
can be in gold or in 
brown green. 

In painting Kappa’s 
design of “ Lady’s Slip- 
per ” for an Owara vast 
in ivory white war 
(Supplement Plate 624) 
use for the flower 
light wash of purp 
No. 2, outlining an 
veining with the san 
color. The color 
this flower is deepest near the opening of the s 
and lightest close to the stem, where it is almost whi 
with a faint greenish tint. For the sepals, which : 
darker near their tips, use sepia, shading with di 
brown. For the leaves, the stems, and the leaflet t! 
caps each fower, add brown green to apple green, sha'- 
ing with brown green. The background may be w! 
clouded with gold, or it can be tinted with celad 
The flowers vary in color, some being almost white w.') 
purple veins, while others are bright rose purple. 
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THE FIAMMETTA OF BOCCACCIO. DRAWN BY JULES LEFEBVRE FROM HIS PAINTING. 


(FoR SUGGESTIONS FOR TREATMENT, IN CE PAINTI EE I I ) 
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PULPIT AND LECTERN HANGINGS. 


THE design by Miss Sarah Wynfield Higgin for a pulpit hanging given in 
Supplement Plate 629 of this number is intended for festival use. Herewith is shown 
an enlargement of the central pomegranate, with indication of the stitches, from which 
the whole of the design 
may be worked. The 
ground material select- 
ed should be either 
creamy white damask 
with a small diaper 
pattern well covering 
it, or a plain dead cord 
silk or poplin. The 
latter material, which 
has lately come into use 
in England, is a very 
satisfactory ground for 
church embroidery, be- 
ing rich-looking and 
heavy, so that it hangs 
well as an antependi- 
um.. I refer to the im- 
proved Irish silk pop- 
lins, not the old half- 
woolly-looking mate- 
rials which were known 








by the name _ some 
years ago. 

The size of the ante- 
pendiura must depend, 
of course, upon that of 
the pulpit desk from 
which it is to hang; 
but should it be neces- 
sary, in enlarging it to 
the size required, great- 
er width might be ob- 
tained by working a 
small border or lines 
at each side of the de- 
sign,about an inch from 
the edge of the hang- 
ing. If damask or a 
thin silk be used it will 
need backing, which 





DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY OF POMEGRANATE DESIGN. 


BY SARAH WYNFIELD HIGGIN. (SEE SUPPLEMENT PLATE, NO. 629.) 


may be done by framing the backing, as before described, and fastening the silk on 
to it by a careful herring-boning all round. If preferred, the backing might be used 
only where the heavier portions of the gold embroidery come, cutting away the rest 
after unframing ; but if backed at all it will most likely be found best to keep it intact 
and work all the embroidery through it. This is, however, one of the details which 
must be left to the intelligence of the worker, as everything must depend on the 
thickness and quality of the material used. 

Beginning then with the central pomegranate, the outside should be first worked 
carefully in feather stitch of pure silk or filo floss—not filoselle. The colors selected 
might be as nearly as possible the bronzy golden reds of the real fruit, using the 
lightest shades about the centre and shading off to darker tones toward the» bottom 
of the fruit. This must be done, however, very carefully, not to throw out the fruit 
too much, as if it were being treated after nature; for it is of the very essence of the 
design that it shall be treated quite conventionally, both as to color and stitches, and 
a broad, flat effect is wanted while yet obtaining the beautiful gradations of tone which 
are so charming in nature. It is impossible to describe the tones to be used; but a 
little deep reddish purple, of a broken tint, would come into the shadow color, and 
dead golds into the lighter touches, probably. The use of a thread of gold color and 
of a broken terra-cotta red in the same needle would give excellent effect, and it must 
be remembered that a notable hue may always be given by this mixing of threads in 
the needle. In this, as in all embroidery, the worker should throw down her silks 
upon the design, and determine on the main hues she will follow before she begins 
to work. The inner lines of the fruit should be worked in thick, close stem stitch of 
the purplest red, lightened a little, but not too much, about the centre. 

The treatment of the centre is merely suggested. It is intended that the round 
disks or conventional seeds should be worked with silk of golden shades in satin 
stitch or, what would be better, in “ laid” stitch, edged with a dark tone of the brown, 
which is used for shading gold. The whole of the ground is in this case to be worked 
in with close French knots made in gold threads, and if this is done a line of the 
deepest toned silk must be worked just within the couched line of cord which divides 
the outer portion of the fruit from the centre. 

An alternative treatment is to work the French knots in silk of the dark tints of 
gold browns (shadow color) and to work in the disks with gold thread, in spirals, as 
described in The Art Amateur in my chapter on gold stitches, or even in plain gold 








couchings from edge to edge. In this case no line of shadow silk would be required 
to “lift” the edge from the centre. 

The outside leaflets must now be worked, and for these the treatment suggested 
is to work half the leaf in feather stitch of greens, which must, of course, depend, as to 
tone, on the colors used in the pomegranate itself, remembering that the preponder- 
ance of primary colors so far is red and yellow, so that a bluish green is apparently 
that required for harmony. When all the leaflets are finished, a couched line of thick 
gold thread, or two lines lying close together, must be placed along both edges of the 
outside of the fruit. 

The crown and band at the top are now to be worked, and for the latter basket 
stitch, formerly described, should be used, the fastening stitches being of thick red 
silk of a somewhat pure tone. The alternate leaves of the crown are to be worked in 
feather stitch of green silk and French knots of goid-colored silk, introducing shadow 
color to keep them. low. They must then be edged with a gold thread, and just 
above the line of the basket stitch the large French knots will probably look best in 
redsilk. In shading the greens of the outer leaves care must be taken to keep them flat 
while introducing variety of tone. It may be found best to work the centre leaf at the 
bottom of the fruit wholly in gold knots, the two flanking leaves being executed in silk. 

The stalks throughout the design would be best worked in couchings of gold 
thread, or use that method for the two principal stalks, and let the small branching 
stalks be worked in green silks with gold threads introduced, so as to carry on the effect. 

The flowers may be worked more or less in the tones of the natural flowers, but 
keeping them very subdued, and working the centres with French knots of gold 
threads. Into these flowers and buds most charming varieties of tint may be 
introduced, using always the pomegranate flower color as the key-note into which the 
harmonies must be resolved. The great thing to be remembered is that as we have 
no direct blue in the design, the hues of the reds, yellows and greens introduced must 
contain enough of this third primary to produce the harmony, which can only be 
obtained by the due presence of all the three fundamental colors—that is to say, 
the reds and yellows must in all cases be what are called “ broken” hues—z. ¢., 
containing all the three primaries. 

On the same page with the design just described is given a lectern hanging, 
for use at the same time as the pulpit antependium. ‘The ground material would, of 
course, be the same, and the treatment of detail more or less similar. The central 
stalks should be of gold and the bronzy golds and pomegranate reds used for fruit 
and flowers. But in this design are introduced detached ornaments, which give us 
greater freedom of coloring, 

Here we can introduce direct blues, although they, of course, will also be 
“ broken” hues of blue, containing both red and yellow in their combination. This 
produces what is called a “ gray” blue. The little stars should be worked in silk with 
fine feather stitch, and the centre dots and rays with gold thread. The coloring 
should not be all-alike, but should vary, growing lighter in the upper stars. Slight 
purplish tints may be introduced, perhaps by using a thread of red silk in the needle 
with the gray blue, thus producing the beautiful hue of the homely little flower of 
which the common old English name is +‘ Venus’ looking-glass.” 

The foliage leaves in this as well as in the other design should be worked wholly 
in silk and in feather stitch. Whether they are veined or outlined with gold must 
depend on the taste of the worker; but if couched gold be used for the great items, 
gold thread must be introduced either in one form or the other into the working of the 
leaves. 

The band connecting the two stalks in the lectern hanging will be worked in 


green silk. 


When the embroidery is finished it must be slightly pasted at the back, the finger 


being used for rubbing in the shoemaker’s paste before recommended, and it must 
only be applied on the back of the work so as to fasten the gold ends, and not 
smeared over the material. When the paste is quite dry, the work may be unframed 
and made up. It must be first tacked upon a foundation of stout linen, to give i! 
firmness without too great stiffness, the edges of the silk turning over the foundation 
invisible, of course, on the front. 





and being tacked to it with herring-bone stitches 
The lining, which should be of rich silk, either red, gold-color, or white, should then 
be tacked on and neatly sewn all along the edge, which should be finally covered 
with a very fine cord of silk or else with a narrow gold cord. The fringe, whi 
should be specially made, and should contain all the colors used in the embroidery i 
the same proportions and with spacings of gold thread, should be sewn ov th 


antependium at the bottom, not allowed to hang below the silk. Lastly, at the top 


must be firmly sewn a strong linen tape, which will fasten the hanging on to tl 
desk without injuring the silk or embroidery. L, HIGGIN. 


ANCIENT workers, particularly of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, raised th« 
embroidery by string and other means. Many of the German vestments in the Sot 
Kensington Museum exhibit this style to an exaggerated extent; for, rich as sol 
portions of a design may be made in relief, other parts become coarse and comm 
by the like treatment ; and this is to be observed on some of the garments referred | 
As, for example, on a chasuble of Cologne work of the fifteenth century, where | 
subject is the Crucifixion, the features of the Saviour are rendered most painf 
material by the height to which they are raised beneath the flesh-colored silks. Sow 
those of the Virgin figured upon this garment; anything more stolid and matter-of-!«ct 
than her face cannot be conceived, owing to the efforts of the worker to put them in 
strong relief by mechanical means, 
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Oli Books and Wet. 


THE BOOK-OGRE. 

IN the “Roman de la Violette,” whence. Boccaccio 
took a pretty tale and Shakespeare ‘“ Cymbeline,”” the 
hero’s sword had the ghastly name of “ finisseuse de 
guerre;" in Krupp’s realm the gun most apt to make a 
solitude has been called “the peace-maker ;” in the 
vorld of bookmen, the most patient annotator to fill the 
space between Earth and Moon with books having books 
for a subject shall be the “ book-ogre,”* to whom all the 
bookworms that live on vellum and all the bookworms 
that make their spiritual life of printed matter, are to 
come, as myriads of insects adrift in the dust come to a 
ray of sunlight. At the grave of a great author there 
shall be a poet to write his epitaph; an orator to laud 
him; a critic to say, as Sophocles said of A£schylus, 
‘when he wrote well, he did not know it;” a colleague 
to write reminiscences of him, publish his correspon- 
dence, open wide the door and windows of his room as 
the neighbors do in Russia when there is a death in the 
house; a publisher to make a complete edition of his 
vorks, with a special regard for those works that he 
vould not have given to the world; an admirer to give 
is name to a mutual adoration society ; an annotator to 
underscore his errors and make them pass for beauties ; 
nd after many years a sceptic to show that his name 
vas only a trade name for a stock company. The epi- 
iph shall go the way of the proverb, “ false like an epi- 
iph;” the funeral oration, criticism, complete works, 
doration society, biography that makes of a hero a 

ymmon mortal, shall go to the book-ogre in his Tri- 

ulity of Annotator, Idolator, Sceptic. 

In 1824 Auger, one of the French Academy's Immor- 
il Forty (one of the number for no other plausible rea- 

m than that a nonentity is needed to make the number 
,0), made the acquaintance of a Russian nobleman at a 
inner party, graciously offered to send him a copy of his 
orks, and despatched to his house the “ Oeuvres de 
Moliére” with notes by Auger. A week after the post- 

in brought the following letter to Auger : 

Mr. MOuiérE: I thank you for sending me your works. Iam 
hamed to confess that I did not know them ; they are admirable. 
\What gayety ! What knowledge of the human heart ! What pro- 
fund portraiture! I cannot cease to read your ‘ Femmes Savan- 

your ‘ Tartufe,’ and even your ballets—although I never 

v them at the opera. Now permit me to make a remark, with 

the respect that is due to your great talent. Why have you 

»wed a Mr. Auger to explain with his notes passages that are 
s clear as the day and to call attention to beauties that all the 

rld saw without him? These notes . give me trouble, 


make me leave you at every page to read a platitude. ... Signed, 


Romanzof.”? 

[he most learned and least vain among commenta- 
tors is not of more use than Auger. The world would 

well without him. If Charles Nodier was right in 

nking that one was not worthy to write his language 

10 did not know its etymology, one is not worthy to 
read a book that ought to be read who needs a glossary - 
is less worthy if he cannot dispense with laudatory notes 
and a tedious anatomizing. 

There is now in London a Rabelais Club. 

\t Tours is the statue of Rabelais, inscribed with the 
epigraph of his philosophy, that it is better to write of 
laughter than of tears, for laughter is man’s own; and 
the Touraine that nurtured Rabelais is the province of 
France where peasants talk the purest language and 
bear themselves with most dignity. The work of Rab- 
elais was good and brave ; it filled the sixteenth century 
in his country with great thoughts; it had the power of 
a block of granite that would have a heart; but it was 
made with words that are not the words of to-day, and 
the men who are making it modern with notes and a 
glossary are sending it to the book-ogre. There is a 
Statute to punish the wayfarer who shall cut his name on 
the stone pedestal; there ought to be a statute to punish 
every new-comer who shall tag his doctrines to the lit- 
erary monument. 

With the Rabelais Club comes the Rabelais book- 
mania. Rabelais’s work is in four books, originally pub- 
lished separately at long intervals. The fifth | ook of his 
“complete works” appeared some time after his death, 
and isnot by him. The first book, the “ Vie trés horri- 
fique du grand Gargantua,” did not come to light until 
after the second book, where began the narrative of the 
great deeds of “ Pantagruel.” There were four editions 
made with the author's aid of the first book, the “ Gar- 
gantua.’” One copy only of the first edition is known to 
be extant, and that lacks a date; but itis supposed to 
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have been printed at Lyons by Francois Juste in 1534 or 
in the first months of 1535. The other editions were 
made in 1535, 1537 and 1542 by Francois Juste. The 
second book (first of “ Pantagruel”’) was published at 
Lyons by Claude Nourry, without date (supposed to be 
1532). The second edition was published in 1533, the 
third in 1534, the fourth in 1542, at Lyons, by Francois 
Juste. The first edition of the third book was published 
at Paris by Chrestien Wechel in 1546, the second at 
Paris by Michel Fezandat in 1552. The first edition of 
the complete fourth book was published at Paris by 
Michel Fezandat in 1552. Eleven chapters had appeared 
in 1548. Rabelais died in 1553. A fragment of the fifth 
book appeared in 1562, and the book complete in 1564. 
After 1553 there were made collective editions of th 
After 1567 the 
“works” are in five books and various fragments more 


four books, with the title of “ works.” 


or less authentic. The Elzevirs published three editions 
from 1663 to 1669. Messieurs le Duchat and dela Mon- 
noye published a critical edition in 1711; le Duchat an 
edition with his notes in 1741. ‘There were other edi- 
tions in the eighteenth century not worthy of notice. 
In this century there have been editions without number, 
notably those of M. de Laulnaye in 1820, 3 vol., 18mo; 
1823, 3 vol., 8vo; 1835, 1 vol., large 8vo. Messrs. Esman- 
geart and Eloi Johannean undertook a * Variorum” edi- 
tion, published nine volumes in 1823—1826, and never 
completed their work. Paul Lacroix published an edition 
in one volume in 1840; Messrs. Burgaud des Marets and 
Rathery one in two volumes, in 1857-58; Pierre Jannet in 
1867-68 in six volumes; Ch. Marty Laveaux in 1868 in 
five volumes. A de Montaiglon and Louis Lacour in 
1868 in three volumes. 

There have been notes, commentaries, glossaries, to 
satiety; there has not been a correct complete edition of 
Rabelais’s works. 

If the Rabelais Club will not be a mutual admiration 
society, or a modern Rabelaisian society after the in- 
terpretation of Armand Silvestre, it will disregard the 
bookworm’s aphorism as to “ one of those authors that 
need a commentary longer than the text,” and make an 
edition of Rabelais after Brunet’s rule: (1) Give the ex- 
act text of the last edition revised by the author, (2) 
Note the variations of all the anterior editions made with 
his aid. 

Without notes, for which no one cares; without a 
glossary, because it would be pernicious to furnish a key 
to Rabelais to persons who could not read him without 
one. 

Thus would I save Rabelais from the book-ogre. 

HENRI PENE DU Bolts, 
CAVE’S “DRAWING WITHOUT A MASTER” 
1} AND “‘ MANUAL OF COLOR.” 

UNDER ordinary circumstances it would seem not a 
little odd that a translation from the French of a handbook to an 
old-fashioned system of drawing and painting should be brought 
out by an American publisher to-day, with no other introduction 
than a eulogistic notice from The Revue des Deux Mondes written 
thirty-seven years ago. But when we say that the writer of that 
notice isno other than the great Eugéne Delacroix, the wisdom of 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons in adding to their useful Series of 
Art Handbooks Mme. Cavé's ‘‘ Learning to Draw from Mem- 
ory’? and ** A Manual of Color” will hardly be challenged. One 
has to smile a little, it is true, at such advice to the pupil as that 
recommending the new-fashioned oil-colors in tubes in preference 
to those in d/adders, which latter, we should think, it would be 
difficult to obtain in the present day, and there are one or two 
other references to materials and method8*more or less archaic, 
which might, at first blush, make one doubt the practical utility of 
the volume before us. But any one who woultt hesitate to buy 
the book on such grounds would make a mistake, for it is full of 
useful information for the student, as may be judged from the 
numerous extracts we have made from it for our department of ** Art 


Notes and Hints” in the present number of the magazine. It was 


originally written for young ladies—being, indeed, in the form of 





letters from Mme. Cavé to a friend for the imstruction of the 
daughters of the latter 





and we would recommend it to young 
ladies rather than to more robust students of the sterner sex, who 
might prefer to climb Parnassus by the more conventional ai 
rougher route than by that invitingly laid out by Mme. Cave. 
Tracing a drawing or some object in nature through a thin 
gauze, reproducing the image traced, and ascertaining by means 
of the proof if the reproduction is exact—this is the starting-point 
of the Cavé method, which, it is claimed, has the advantage of 
disciplining at once the hand and the eye of the pupil, even oblig 
ing her to discover and correct her own errors without the aid of 
ateacher. This first exercise is followed by drawing from men 
ory ; the pupil is required to reproduce, without the aid of the 
model, the drawing which she has previously traced and copied 
Pupils who are very desirous to learn, are urged to execute the 
same drawing three times. Once corrected by the proof, o1 
from memory, and again without the proof. The drawing from 
memory 1s always to be made after the one corrected by the 


proof. The painter, Ingres, who, as well as Delacroix, seems to 
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have approved the Cavé method, suggests that, ‘* Before allowing 
a pupil to draw from memory, she should previously have made a 
drawing mathematically correct; otherwise, by repeating her 
faults, they are engraven in the mind "—certainly a grave danger. 

If for no other reason than that it was commended by two of 
the great French painters of the century, the system is worthy of 
consideration at the present day, especially for use in schools where 
it may be difficult to obtain competent teachers. Delacroix thought 
it especially valuable for the training of the eye, by giving it some 
sure means of correcting mistakes in the estimates of lengths and 
foreshortenings. Hesays; ‘‘ The trace copy, put into the hands 
of the pupil and designed to give him complete certainty as to the 
accuracy of his copy, renders the teacher's task infinitely more 
easy. Persons of second-rate talent, but merely familiar with the 
processes of the method, can become very good teachers. Even 
pupils can be substituted when they have reached a certain degree 
of facility in imitating the models.” He had seen this performed 
in the primary schools where, at his recommendation, the method 
had been employed, and the drawings seemed to him * very re- 
markable.” 


LATE FRENCH PUBLICATIONS. 


PERHAPS nothing daintier or more artistic, either in 
printing or illustration, has come from the Parisian press than 
two delightful little volumes of the ‘Collection Artistique 
Guillaume et Cie.,” which we have received from John Delay 
(23 Union Square, N. Y.) They 
RIN DE TARASCON, by Alphonse Daudet. In the first we accom- 


give the adventures of TARTA- 


pany the redoubtable Gascon on his lion-hunting expedition to 
Africa ; he only encounters one lion--both tame and blind. In 
the city of Algiers, however, he shoots what he supposes to be a lion, 
but which turns out to be only a jackass. The second volume— 
TARTARIN SUR LES ALPES—shows Daudet's hero performing 
prodigies of mountain scaling—in imagination. Certainly a more 
amiable and consistent liar than this adventurous French cockney 
it would be hard to find. Apart from the delightful humor of the 
text, these little books have a special value for the artistic excel- 
lence and the original character of their numerous illustrations, 
which are by such men as Rossi, Aranda, Myrbach, Montenard, 


and De Beaumont. It seems wonderful that, despite the heavy 


luty, such library gems can be bought at a dollar a volume, 


THE four numbers of L’Arr for July and August 
(Macmillan & Co.) contain, in addition to a series of well-written 
and richly-illustrated articles on the Salon, by Paul Leroi, an 
abundance of other matter, much of it of permanent importance 
Arthur Heulhard has an interesting study of the ancient Gothic 
carved chair, preserved in the Museum of Chateauroux, and known 
as the fauteuil of Rabelais, who he shows may, perhaps, have sat 
in it, but who apparently never owned it, for it was simply a 
choir-seat of the church of Palluan, which Rabelais once visited 
Phere is an engraving of the chair and a portrait of Rabelais after 


the bust by Truphéme. Alexis Bertrand brings to a close his 


sketch of the work of the Belgian sculptor, Frangois Rude. His 
article is illustrated by eight photo-engravings of Rude’s rather 
clumsy and conventional bas-reliefs at the Chateau of Tervueren, 


the subject of which is the story of Achilles. Pierre Gauthiez be- 
gins a story of artist life, ‘* La Danie,” which promises well. 
And Eugéne Miintz finishes his elaborate article on da Vinci's 
** Adoration of the Wise Men,” illustrated with many fac-similes 
of the sketches and studies for the composition, The articles on 
the Salon contain notices and illustrations of several works by 
Americans, among them George Hitchcock and Ridgway Knight. 
The French landscapists are well represented, there being several 
studies by Emile Michel and a portrait of that veteran painter 
among the illustrations, sketches also by Duez, Boudin, Japy, de 
Montholon, Marie-Joseph Iwill, Adolphe Guillon, Eugene Grand- 
oire, and the late mile Vernier, The figure painters are repre- 
sented by Smith-Hald, Ernest David, Mlle. Louise Breslau, Eu- 
gene Carriére, Alberic Duyver, Jean Beraud, Clement Lafran 
chise, Mile. Consuelo Fould, Aimé Perret, Gari Melchers, and oth- 
ers ; and Still Life, by Eugene Claude, Madame Euphémie Muraten, 
Mme. M. L. Corneliusand Ferdinand Attendu, There is an article 
apart on Architecture in the Salon, by A, de Baudot, and one on 
the section of Engraving and Lithography, by L. Gauchez. 
Sculpture is considered mainly in the person and the works of Em- 
manuel Fremiet, whose more than audacious group of a ** Gorilla 
Carrying off a Woman” is given as one of the full-page heliogra- 
vures, Other plates ‘‘ hors texte’’ are etchings by Edmund Ramus 
of Rubens’s portraitof the Marquis Spinola and of Rembrandt's 
‘Orphan of North Holland,” and an etching by Leopold Flameng 


of Willem’s picture ** La Sortie. 


RECENT FICTION. 

“La Vita é un Sogno,” “ Life is a dream,” is the 
motto which in a manner sums up all that Virginia W. Johnson 
has to say in her Venetian story, ‘THE HOUSE OF THE MUSICIAN, 
just issued in paper covers by Ticknor & Co., Boston, The 
hero, Gerard Grootz, early finds himself among strange company, 
antiquarian collectors and the like, and, showing a taste for art, 
is sent by his protectors to Italy. In Venice he meets with a 
young lady, 


daughter of a celebrated violinist, who had made 


money enough to buy a paiace in his native city and to finish his 


days init, by his own hand, because, after living extravagantly, 
he could not furnish a marriage portion to each of his daughters. 


The house passed into the hands of a money-lender, who, how- 
ever, was obliged to allow the women-folk of the musician to 
continue to live in it. In his efforts to obtain full possession of 
the property he became their bitter enemy, and the hero, in his 
efforts to befriend them, also incurs his enmity. Seven chap- 
ters of the ten into which the book is divided are taken to bring 
about this situation, the descriptive passages being many and 


long, and showing an intimate acquaintance with the color and 
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movement of Italian life. For the dénouement we must refer 
the reader to the book itself. 


THE STORY OF A NEW YORK HOUSE, by H.C. Bun- 
ner, is one of which he need never feel ashamed, no matter what 
high place may be in store for him as an American novelist. It 
takes us back to the city at the beginning of the century, when the 
Battery was a fashionable promenade, and the City Hall was so 
nearly out of town that the north side was finished in red sand- 
stone, which was cheap, instead of in marble like the rest of the 
building, because it would only be seen from above Chambers 
Street by the suburbans. We follow the fortunes of the Dolph 
family from honest Jacob Dolph, senior, in his fine house in State 
Street, to his degenerate grandson, Eustace, who, after robbing his 
employer to cover his losses in Wall Street, and being disowned by 
his family, finally appears as the leader of a gang of ruffians during 
the Draft Riots and comes face to face with his dishonored old 
father. The dramatis personz of the story are all actual persons of 
flesh and blood, and the reality of their surroundings is evidently 
due to careful study and personal investigations in the localities 
described. Mr. A. B. Frost's excellent illustrations add much to the 
charm of the volume, especially those of costume, as in the episode 
at the Club (p. 120), reproducing the almost forgotten loud-pat- 
terned ‘‘ peg-top” trousers of a quarter of a centuryago. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons.) 

WHEN G. De Montauban introduces tous the middle- 
aged Mr. Jerves and the mature Mrs. Bates, informing us that the 
former is A WOMAN-HATER—which is the title of the book before 
us—and that the laiter is a widow, we know what is coming. It 
hardly needed the opportunities of a long voyage in a sailing 
vessel from New York to Honolulu and Hong Kong to bring 
about the inevitable result. Nor is there anything about the 
parties themselves to awaken the reader's interest. Even the 
scenes and happenings of the long voyage are but indifferently 
described. It is a dull book, and may readily be taken for what it 
purports to be, a story told by an American clergyman during a 
still duller though somewhat shorter voyage from London to 
Australia. (Boston, Ticknor & Co.),. 

CALAMITY JANE: A Story of the Black Hills, by Mrs. 
George E. Spencer, is one of the best of Cassell’s cheap ‘‘ Rain- 
bow ” series of original novels, although the high promise of the 
opening chapters, not belied by the well-sustained interest of 
many that follow, is not sustained until the end. Long before 
the climax is reached the reader feels no doubt that he has rec- 
ognized ‘‘ Calamity Jane” in the dashing young ‘‘ road agent ” 
and highwayman, and is irritated at the author’s complacent as- 
sumption that he is still in the dark in the matter. Mrs. Spencer 
writes with much spirit, and gives a capital picture of the early 
days of Deadwood. 

BROTHER AGAINST BROTHER, by John R. Musick 
(J. S. Ogilvie & Co.), isa readable, if not a strikingly original, 
story of the Civil War. Mr. Tompkins, a Northern man married 
to a Southerner, has two sons, who espouse respectively the Union 
and the Confederate causes, and twice come near killing each 
other. Both are in love with the heroine, the lovely Irene, 
a circumstance which naturally helps to embitter the enmity of 
these once devoted brothers. Oleah, the Confederate, being re- 
fused, abducts the girl and marries her against her solemn protest ; 
but when the Union men surround him and the shots fly about, 
Irene rushes on the scene, and exclaims: ‘‘ Spare, oh, spare his 
life! He is my husband,”’ and it appears then that she has loved 
him all the while. 


By WoMAN’S WIT, by Mrs. Alexander (Henry Holt 
& Co.), a volume of the cheap Leisure Moment Series, has in the 
fascinating widow, Mrs, Ruthven, a heroine worthy of ‘ Forget- 
me-Not,” in which Rose Coghlan used to make such a hit. She 
traces the theft of her lost rubies to Clifford Marsden, whom she 
loves, but who has engaged himself to marry Nora, the ostensible 
heroine. Under threat of exposure she compels him to marry 
her, The reader will join us in wishing her joy of her bargain and 
in congratulating Nora on her fortunate escape. 

THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN, by Octave 
Feuillet, which has been translated by J. Henry Hager for the 
enterprising publisher, William S, Gottsberger, will doubtless find 
many readers to whom the stage impersonation of the hero by 
the late Harry Montague will always be a delightful memory. 


AFTER having read Craddock and Harris one opens, 


a new book of Southern stories with some misgiving that he has 
already enjoyed the cream of what is possible in that line. - But 
one will find many an agreeable surprise in Thomas Nelson 
Page's IN OLE VIRGINIA. The characters are planters and plan- 
tation hands of war times and of the time before the war, the in- 
cidents those which we know as typical of Southern life of the 
same period ; but the author’s keen observation, genial humor, 
and power of giving life and dramatic force to a simple story 
make his book more than welcome. It consists of half a dozen 
tales and sketches, written mostly in negro dialect. ‘‘ Marse 
Chan” is an old negro’s account of the love adventures of a Con- 
federate captain ; ‘‘ Unc’ Edinburg’s Drowndin’,” ‘‘ Meh Lady,” 
‘*Ole ’Stracted,” and ‘‘No Haid Pawn,’ follow; and “ Polly,” 
a tale of the good old times, which may be called an idyl of a 
mint julep, ends the volume. It is handsomely printed, and the 
cover is appropriately decorated with a spray of Virginia creeper. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons). 





CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

CuoRE: AN ITALIAN SCHOOL-Boy’s JOURNAL, 
translated by Isabel F. Hapgood from the Italian of Edmondo 
de Amicis (T. Y. Crowell & Co.), is called ‘‘ A Book for Boys ;” 
but it will seem tame reading to the average young American, 
who will much prefer ‘* Tom Brown's School Days,” by Thomas 
Hughes, and ‘‘ Eric,” by Canon Farrar. The life of an English 





boy at a public school is full of adventures in the cricket-field, at 
foot-ball, or at ‘‘ hare-and-hounds ;” there is a boxing match 
in which the bully of the ‘sixth form” is well thrashed—all of 
which is highly sympathetic to his manly American cousin. But 
the good little Italian in the book before us is apparently a girl in 
boy’s clothes, who would have been considered a ‘‘ prig”’ at Har- 
row or ‘ Roslyn,” and if he had gone to either school, probably 
would have been “ licked ’’ within an inch of his life by some boy 
about half his age. 


DANDELION CLOCKS AND OTHER TALES (E. & 
J. B. Young & Co.), is one of those charming little volumes for 
children by the late Juliana Horatia Ewing which used to come 
about Christmas-time, illustrated by the incomparable Ralph 
Caldecott. But now, alas, artist and author, who worked so well 
together, have both passed away! The stories in the present 
little collection are good—for Mrs, Ewing, apparently, never wrote 
anything that was not so—but they do not show her at her best, 
which, indeed, is not surprising ; for in some of them it is evident 
that she was required to ‘‘ write up to” certain German wood- 
cuts. Other illustrations in the book are drawings by Gordon 
Browne. Some of them are quite spirited and almost worthy of 
Caldecott himself, notably the runaway bride and groom (p., 21) 
and the parson in the pulpit (p. 44) thundering at the fat farmer 
who is fast asleep. 


THE BLIND BROTHER, a tale of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Mines, by Homer Greene, perhaps hardly needs other com- 
mendation than is implied in the fact that the author received for 
it the first prize, $1500, offered by The Youth’s Companion in 
1886, for the best serial story. We may add, though, that it con- 
tains in a very unusual degree a high moral tone combined with 
such sustained interest growing out of personal adventure as all 
healthy boys demand in their story-books. It should be borne in 
mind asa suitable holiday gift. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICA TIONS. 

{Tt is about a hundred years since our knowledge of 
electricity has been brought to the condition of a science, and 
considerably less since it began to find many applications in the 
useful arts. It is a common-place to refer to this growth as the 
most striking example of modern progress, yet the public know 
little about its history or about the principles of the science as 
they are now understood by specialists. T.C. Mendenhall has 
endeavored in A CENTURY OF ELECTRICITY (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) to supply a popular sketch of the subject, reasonably free 
from technical terms and from the exasperating blunders common 
in books of this class when written by persons not thoroughly 


acquainted with their subjects. He has succeeded in making a 


-readable and a useful little volume, giving a pretty full account of 


the history of electricity from Franklin’s time to the present day. 
It is illustrated with diagrams and pen drawings of instruments, 
and there is a short but useful index. 


ROBA DI RoMA, by W. W. Story, probably the best 
book descriptive of Roman scenes and customs in the English 
language, has been issued in a new edition—the eighth—by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The author, in his preface, says that 
he has not attempted to alter the original descriptions, though 
some of the things and places described have now disappeared, 
owing to the changes brought about since Rome became the 
capital of Italy. The changes when important are referred to 
in foot-notes, and, of course, the greater part of the book is con- 
cerned with things as permanent as the eternal city itself. The 
new edition is in two volumes of about three hundred rather 
closely printed pages each, and its appearance is what we would 
expect of a production of the Riverside Press. 

CULTURE’S GARLAND, “ being memoranda of the 
gradual rise of literature, art, music, and society in Chicago and 
other Western ganglia” (Ticknor & Co.), is a volume of literary 
scraps, containing some witty remarks and humorous reflections, 
but these, it seems to us—despite Mr, Julian Hawthorne's eulo- 
gistic introduction to the volume—are hardly good enough to 
warrant their republication from the columns of The Chicag> 
Daily News, where they originally appeared. 

NORWAY NIGHTS AND RUSSIAN DAys is_ the 
taking title of a book of travel by Mrs. S. M. Henry Davis, rather 
daintily gotten up by Fords, Howard & Hurlbert. There are 
many illustrations in pen and ink and a gorgeous representation of 
the midnight sun upon the cover. It is pleasantly written, and the 
attractive appearance of the page would almost tempt one to read 
it through even if it were not. 

SOCIETY VERSE BY AMERICAN WRITERS, selected 
by Ernest De Lancey Pierson (Benjamin & Bell), isan admirably 
printed little volume the perusal of which may fill in some odd 
moments very agreeably. We are glad to find in it such old 
favorites as ‘‘ The Ballad of Cassandra Brown,’’ by Helen Gray 
Cone, and ‘‘ The Stork’s Jeremiad,’’ by Bessie Chandler. 


THE compact and handy illustrated little volume con- 
taining EXocH ARDEN AND OTHER POEMS, edited with notes by 
William J. Rolfe, A.M., recently published by Ticknor & Co., will 
doubtless be very acceptable to admirers of the Poet Laureate. 


THE POEMS OF SIR JOHN SUCKLING are published 
for the first time in this country by White, Stokes & Allen, the 
editor being Mr. Frederick A. Stokes. The volume, typographi- 
cally, is very attractive, with its heavy paper, broad margins, clear 
type, and good ink ; there is an etched portrait of the poet by 
J. S. King, after the painting by Vandyck, and the rubricated 
title-page is further adorned with a little etching of a cupid 
twanging a guitar. ‘‘ Many lines and whole poems, which are al- 
together unfit for modern readers,’’ do not appear in the volume ; 
but we miss from it neither verse nor line whose presence would add 
to the laurels of the writer of the delightful ‘ Ballad upon a 
Wedding ” and ‘* Why so Pale and Wan, Fond Lover ?” 


G@reatment of the Designs, 


THE LANDSCAPE IN COLORS. 


For this landscape it would be well to choose a can- 
vas of rather coarse grain ; it need not befully primed. A some- 
what rough surface-finish will enhance the effect. This is best ob- 
tained by loading on your color in the lightest parts, and you will 
find that a coarse grained canvas helps the texture considerably. 
Begin by making a careful outline of the whole sketch in raw 
umber thinned with a little turpentine ; a sable brush is best fitted 
for the purpose. It is quite admissible when reproducing a study 
to make a tracing of the general outline and transfer it to your 
canvas by means of pouncing through pricked holes, or by the us: 
of transfer paper, but when going over the outline thus obtained 
refer constantly to your copy and let your mechanical work act 
ogly asa help. Working intelligently in this way, you will obtain 
a thoroughly good basis by accentuating the darkest parts and 
correcting such little deviations as frequently occur in mere tracing. 

Put in the sky with flake white, pale lemon yellow, cadmium, 
vermilion, raw umber, cobalt blue, and possibly a very little ivory 
black to bring together and tone down the tints if too bright. 
It will help the effect of atmosphere to begin by giving the can 
vas a very thin coating of the yellow tints throughout the pari 
occupied by the sky, gradating them from dark to light as in the 
original, This under tint must be allowed to dry thoroughly be- 
fore applying another painting ; then for the portions that show 
blue through the clouds use cobalt, with a touch of raw umber, 
to give the greenish shade, and mix with flake white. Blend 
these colors with a palette-knife until the required tint is obtained. 
Vermilion, cobalt, and white can be mixed in the same manner 
in two or three shades of gray, warm for the upper part and 
cooler ciose to the horizon line. Into these tints break cadmium 
and lemon yellow as required, using white with the lemon yellow 
in the very highest light. The sky can be easily finished in one 
painting provided you have laid a ground in first as suggested. 
For the sails of the mill use raw umber, black, yellow ochre and 
Vandyck brown, with a little white to give the colors sufficient 
solidity. For the mill itself exactly the same treatment, with th: 
addition of a touch of lemon yellow and burnt Sienna to give 
warmth to the thatched roof. For the shutter emerald green 
toned with raw umber. The trees that break the horizon line 
showing dark against the light background must be kept of a blu: 
gray tone. Introduce a little indigo. Put in a dash of orang: 
cadmium to indicate the position of the fast-setting sun. For the 
green fields in the middle distance use raw umber, raw Sienna, 
pale chrome, black, emerald green and flake white. For the 
foreground add to these burnt Sienna and Vandyck brown. The 
roadway is painted with raw umber, vermilion, cobalt, and whit« 
with a sharp touch or two of Vandyck brown. The water is 
a reflex of the sky, so use the same colors as for the sky, excep 
where the shadows thrown from near objects repeat their own 
coloring. The figures are merely accessories, and therefore, very 
simple in treatment, the windmill, of course, being the object ii 
which the interest of the picture centres. The woman's cap i 
white toned with cobalt and raw umber, the bodice yellow ochre 
black and white, the skirt raw umber, the apron cobalt tone 
with raw umber and white. The boy’s jacket is also yellow ochre 
black and white, only it has more black in it than the woman's 
bodice, and for the trousers add a little burnt Sienna tothe raw 
umber. The swallow in the foreground is a valuable addition, 
and gives strength to the surroundings. The effect of the rich 
black plumage can be gained by using brown madder and indigo 
After mixing the various tints as directed, begin the painting by 
blacking in the broad masses in their several gradations. Worl 
these into harmony gradually by modelling up the drawing. You 
will probably require more than one painting to do this. Then 
when nearly dry, or in what artists call a ‘‘ tacky ”’ state, brighten 
up the whole with sharp, decisive little touches here and there as 
seen in the original. Do not try continually to smooth down your 





work as it progresses or you will assuredly make it tame and it 
sipid. Decide as to the exact tint you require before laying it on, 
then leave it alone until the proper time comes to work into it 
as to blend it properly with other parts. Finish will be ol) 
tained almost insensibly in the modelling up. Aim at getting t! 
full strength of your shadows to start with, and remember to keep 
up the high lights, which are very apt to get toned down tuo 


much, 
Copying such a study as this is excellent practice for origin«! 
work in the future. E. H 


THE GLADIOLUS STUDY. 


THIS design may be painted in oil or water-colo's, 
according to the following scheme of color: The background is 
a medium shade of light, warm yellowish gray. The spikes of 
flowers are respectively red, light canary yellow and white, tinged 
with purple. 

TO PAINT THE STUDY IN OILS, begin by sketching in the « 
lines with charcoal; then commence with the background, and 
for this use raw umber, yellow ochre, white, cobalt or permanent 
blue, light red and a very little ivory black. In the deeper touciies 
add a little madder lake. Paint the red flowers with madder | 
white, vermilion, a little raw umber and a very little ivory black 
for the local tone. In the shadows add burnt Sienna and «mit 
vermilion. Make the half-tints very gray in quality. The yeiow 
flowers are painted with light cadmium, white, and the very | ast 
quantity of ivory black in the local tone. In the shadows add 
raw umber and a little madder lake, or light red with yellow 
ochre. The white flowers shaded with purple are painted at first 
with a general tone of warm, light gray; on this foundation the 
high lights are painted afterward, and the purple touches are 1!s0 
added, as well as the deeper shadows and all other neces=4'y 
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details. The colors used for this general tone of gray are white, 
a very little ivory black, yellow ochre, permanent blue, or cobalt, 
and madder lake. In the shadows add burnt Sienna. For the 
purple touches use permanent blue, madder lake, white, and a 
very little ivory black. In the shadows of these add burnt Sienna. 
The green stems or stalks are painted with Antwerp blue, white, 
light cadmium, vermilion and ivory black, adding raw umber and 
madder lake in the shadows and omitting vermilion. In some of 
the deeper accents, or touches of dark, substitute burnt Sienna 
for madder lake. 

IN WATER-COLOR use the ordinary moist water-colors either 
in pans or tubes, and if transparent washes are to be employed 
no white paint isneeded. For decorative purposes, however, the 
opaque colors are best. These are suitable for all textile fabrics, 
and also for painting on wood. For opaque painting, Chinese 
white is mixed with all the ordinary water-colors in large or small 
quantity as required. The same list of colors given for painting 
the study in oil is used in water-colors with the following excep- 

ons: Sepia in water-color is substituted for bone brown in oil, 
and cobalt is used in place of permanent blue. Rose madder in 
water-color will be found more useful than madder lake when 
nly one of the colors is required. Substitute also lamp-black in 
vater-color for the ivory black of oil. Use large round black or 
rown-haired brushes for the general painting; for finishing 
ouches use medium and very small camel’s-hair brushes. The 
Chinese white is always best when bought in small tubes like 
iose made for oil paints, 


Correspondence. 
/:UREAU OF Hina pene po DECORA TION. 


Persons out of town desiring professional advice 
on any matter relating to interior decoration or fur- 
nishing are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. Personal consultation, with 
the advice of an experienced professional decorative 
architect, can be had, by appointment, at this office,, 
upon payment of a small fee. 


ROOMS IN BLUE AND GOLD. 


SiR: I am desirous of furnishing contiguous apart- 
ments, composed of bedroom, dressing-room and parlor, in a neat 
and artistic style, with blue and gold as the predominant colors. 
Portiéres will be used on the doorways. I would like you to give 
me ideas for something nice for each room but not too elaborate. 

B. L., Prince Edward Island, Can. 

Tint the parlor ceiling a delicate shade of robin’s-egg blue. 
Paint the cornice gold bronze, solid, or, if this treatment is too 
costly, have it colored a rich golden brown, with prominent mould- 
ings, lined on the projecting parts with gold bronze. If there isa 
centre-piece on the ceiling, color it the same as the ceiling, and 
avoid any ‘* picking out,” which local painters would probably ad- 
vise. The wall may be papered with a blue cartridge paper from 
surbase up to the frieze, which should be from 2 feet 6 inches to 
3 feet deep. If the room is 1o feet 6 inches high, or over, the lat- 
ter will be preferable. This frieze can be of a large, indistinct 
patterned paper, darker in tone than the cartridge paper; it must 
be entirely free from gold. Place a gilt picture-moulding between 
the frieze and the cartridge paper. This moulding can be from 
114 inches to 2 inches, depending upon size of the room. The 
woodwork should be painted a rich ‘‘ old ivory” tint, the mouldings 
around the door-panels, etc., being relieved with lines of gold leaf. 

int the ceilings of the bedroom and dressing-room the same 
as the parlor; the cornice also the same. The walls should be 
covered with chintz—a patterned paper, small in detail and conven- 
tional in style. Have no frieze in either room. Place gilt picture- 
mould 144 inches deep immediately under the cornice. Paint the 
woodwork in both rooms light ‘‘cream-color.’? The door-panels 
may be a light shade of blue, matching the paper, but not strong 
enough to be assertive. The draperies in these rooms should be 
of chintz orcretonne matching the paper. Have the draperies for 
the parlor doors and windows of ‘‘ velours,’’ or ‘* Turcoman,’’ 
“ Antique” or ‘* Oriental ”’ blue. 


TREATMENT OF A MANTEL DESIGN. 

F. L. S., Norwalk, O.—The design for a mantel dec- 
oration published in The Art Amateur last July was intended to 
be somewhat conventional in treatment, the floral portion being 
dull gray-blue or dull red, outlined with gold on an olive ground. 
However, it can be carried out in the natural colors, but it will be 
well to keep it somewhat conventional in treatment. Use 6x6 inch 
tiles ; two rows of five each for the upper section, and four tiles 
for each of the side sections, with two tiles for the conventional 
corners, which latter are decorated with a flat tint of the same color 
as the flowers, only not as light, with a ground the color of the 
ground of the floral tiles at the upper part. If small tiles could 
be procured for the border they would give it a most pleasing ef- 
fect ; they should be decorated with two shades of brown or olive, 
and ifthey are used the corner tiles could be decorated with the 
same colors. The bindings should be ofiron. If the small tiles 
cannot be procured, terra-cotta or wrought iron could be used, 
but the small tiles would be preferable. 





REMODELLING A PARLOR. 


SIR: May I have your advice in regard to a parlor I wish 
to remodel? The room is 9g feet high and about 14x16 feet. 
It has four windows on three sides of it : two on one side and one 
each on the others, so is well lighted. The furniture is black 





walnut and I wish to have it re-covered with something suitable. 
The carpet I wish to retain as it is; it is buff, with small figures, 
quite inconspicuous, in various shades of brown, peacock blue and 
dark red, with rather more red in the border. The effect asa 
whole is light. The scheme of color must be adapted to the car- 
pet, which is a new one, If it is desirable I would like to have the 
walls and ceiling frescoed, and I thought that, perhaps, with ad- 
vice, I might do the more artistic part of it myself, as I draw and 
paint well. I would particularly like suggestions of artistic novel- 
ties that I can carry out in an inexpensive way, rather than expen- 
sive furnishings. The woodwork will have to be painted. The 
mantel is rather an old-fashioned wooden one, and the room has 
but one door. Please advise as to draperies. 

An illustration of a frieze ina house in Newport was given in 
The Art Amateur several years since. That was too elaborate 
for me. Could you suggest something simpler ? Would you ad- 
vise me to have a gilt picture-moulding ? I have a great many 
pictures and would like that taken into consideration in the color 
of the wall. SUBSCRIBER, Holyoke, Mass. 

The room being only g feet high a frieze is out of the question. 
For the walls a preferable treatment would be to cover with a 
light blue-gray cartridge paper, upon which you might paint 
some simple ornamentation, taking the joining lines of the paper 
as points for such treatment. Wisteria vine, or convolvulus are 
good suggestions. The painting should be free and open—some- 
what as the Japanese would treat these flowers. The ceiling can 
be divided into panels by flat pine-wood mouldings % of an inch 
deep by 24% inches broad, beaded at the edges. These panels 
may be 3 feet square, or thereabouts, as the room will best divide, 
and can be tinted a light China blue and decorated with such 
simple ornamentation as may occur to you as being best. The 
wood moulds dividing the panels you can paint a rich cream- 
color, gilding the beads at the edges. All the woodwork of the 
room, including the mantel should be painted the same color 
(cream white), with door panels four or five shades deeper. The 
mouldings surrounding these panels, also prominent moulds on the 
mantel should be picked out with gold leaf. The draperies can 
be of “old blue” or deep ‘* wine color” velours or corduroy. 
Furniture should be covered with a brocatelle of the same color 
as may have been selected for the draperies. 


ABOUT PAINTING WOODWORK. 

SIR: We have just moved into a new house and find 
the woodwork on the second floor painted the lightest shade of the 
green I enclose, with panels of doors and inside shutters dr7gh/est 
blue! The owner thinks it a beautiful combination, and will not 
do anything for a year, he says. I must have something different 
for the panels in my room anyhow, which has one window facing 
south, I think the green will make it look cooler than anything 
else. The walls are white, and are to remain so till they have set- 
tled, of course. (1) Can I paint the panels the darkest shade of 
green and the mouldings around them a little lighter? (2) Does 
the red harmonize, or ought it to be lighter? (3) Will mahogany 
stain be right forthe floor ? (4) Would it be possible for me to 
dye the silk enclosed for curtains myse// ? If so wherecan I get 
the dyes ? E. G. C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(1) Paint the door-panels dull sage green, and the mouldings 
around the panels the same as the frames of the doors. (2) The 
red of the sample sent harmonizes well with the greens accom- 
panying it. (3) Mahogany stain for the floor would be too strong 
a contrast for the painted woodwork. 
low. The effect will be far better than a stained floor. (4) You 
had better not attempt home dyeing ; it is no work for amateurs. 
Send the silk to a regular dyeing establishment. 


Paint it a rich golden yel- 


PICTURES FOR SALE OR EXHIBITION. 

SIR: What steps should an unknown artist take in 
order to place pictures upon the New York market ? They are 
oil-paintings of fruit, flowers, still life and Western landscape. 
Would it be best to send specimens to the autumn exhibitions ? 
Which of them would most readily receive them, and upon what 
terms ? What dealers should one apply to? I especially desire 
that my pictures shall go to New York that they may undergo the 
test of comparison with the best work and the judgment of rea/ 
connoisseurs, M. L. S., Fremont, O. 

What you propose is the only straightforward course for an un- 
known painter to pursue. Send an example of your best work to 
the autumn exhibition of the National Academy of Design; put a 
modest price on it and let it take its chances. If it be rejected, 
do not be discouraged, but try again. Many artists who are now 
very successful in selling their pictures in New York were re- 
peatedly refused admission to the Academy. You might write 
to Wilmurt, the picture-frame maker, 54 East Thirteenth Street, 
who takes charge of pictures from out of town intended for 
New York exhibitions, and returns them if not sold. He will doubt- 
less send you a form of application to fill out and forward to the 
Secretary of the Academy. 


“DYE PAINTING.” 

G. L. D., Bay City, Mich.—In dye painting the 
ordinary oil paints are used, but are much diluted with turpentine 
so that the color may be washed on somewhat in the manner of 
transparent washes in water-color painting. If a large space is to 
be covered with the same tone, such as a background to a screen 
or panel, it is well to mix the color in asaucer. Have your pa- 
lette set as usual, and take from it with the brush the different col- 
ors needed in making the desired tone. Then apply the diluted 
paint with a flat or round bristle brush, scrubbing it well into the 
burlaps. Select large and simple designs, and put the color on in 
flat masses at first, without any small details. For example, paint 
a face all in one tone of the general flesh tint, and then add the 
features afterward with smaller brushes, and use less turpentine 
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in finishing. The same method is used in painting on India silk, 
muslin and bolting cloth, although more care must be taken, and it 
is also well to have a piece of blotting-paper beneath delicate ma- 
terials. For careful drawing and fine cetails use flat pointed 
sable brushes Nos, 5to 9. (2) It isa matter of taste only whether 
or not the scroll at the bottom, and heavy outlines should be used 
in Miss Welby’s design of ‘‘ Psyche,” recently published in The 
Art Amateur. For purely decorative purposes it would be best 
to retain them ; but they should be omitted if the panel be painted 
in oils for framing. 
S. P., Wilmington, Del., is also answered above. 


THE JULY PORTIERE DESIGN. 
J. A. C., Norwalk, O.—The burlaps used is of the 


quality that is sold at about twelve cents per yard. It is, of course, 
understood that, in washing on the background, the burnt Sienna, 
rose madder, and yellow ochre are combined before using, the 
burnt Sienna being the principal ingredient. The entire surface 
is covered with this wash (with the exception of the figures, which 
are in olive, as was explained in The Art Amateur) and is shaded 
lighter at the top with the same color, simply diluted with turpen- 
tine to make it sufficiently pale. The lower part will probably 
have to be gone over with the color several times to make it deep 
enough. The curtain is nicely finished by being lined with India 
silk either in a shade of olive, or in a color resembling in tint that 
of the upper part of the background, 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


D. N., Belmont, N. Y.—You will see by the present 
issue of the magazine that your request has been anticipated. In 
deference to what seems to be the general demand, we shall give 
during the coming year fewer colored figure studies and a prepon- 
derance of landscape, marine, and flower studies. A superb 
study of “‘Grapes,”’ in colors, by Mr. A. J. H. Way, will be given 
next month, with the artist’s own directions for treating the sub- 
ject. Many of our readers who must have profited by Mr. Way's 
excellent articles on fruit-painting will be glad to learn that some 
further articles on ‘‘ Still Life’’ from the same pen will be begun 
with the December issue of The Art Amateur. 

F. A. F., Bridgewater, N. S. 


photo-engraving or other reproduction of ‘The Bathers, 


We know of no “ good 

by 
Frederick Walker,” but we have an illustrated article on that ad- 
mirable young painter in contemplation, and shall doubtless 


illustrate ‘* The Bathers’’ among others of his pictures. 


M. C. B., Colcaester, Conn.— We shall try to comply 


with your request soon, 


F. L. Z., Boston.—(1) The size of “The Fighting 
Temeraire,” by Turner, is 2 ft. 114¢ x3 ft. rr4g. (2) Few of Tur 
ner’s water-colors which we have seen are larger than this page. 

C. W. G., Clinton, N. Y.—As we do not know the 
colors of the complexions, hair, etc., of the artists you name, we 
cannot comply with your request, 

N. E. B., Fall River, Mass., asks: “ What places 
would it be of the most advantage for one interested in art to 
visit who has but a day or two to spend in New York?’ The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Lenox Library, and the rooms 
of the New York Historical Society. For the two last-named, 
application for tickets of admission should be addressed in writ- 


ing a day or two in advance, 


F.H. D., Oberlin, O.--James McCutcheon & Co., 64 
West Twenty-third Street, New York, say that they will make a 
distaff for you for $1.50, and that the flax would cost 50 cents. 


G. M., St. Paul, Minn.— The treatment for M. L. 
Macomber's design for a cup and saucer (plate 613, August, 1887) 
may be as follows : Color the ground of the cup below the border, 
and the saucer, between the border and inner circle, with a light 
coffee tone ; the narrow borders, letters and figures in the border 
of the saucer, salmon ; the ground of borders, on which the let- 
ters and figures are placed, brown green; the dark ground of 
violet of iron, All the lines and markings are to be of gold. (2) 
The border on the saucer can be used for plates. 

B. G. L., New Harmony, Ind. 
‘* pattern designing,” after the Chautauqua method, are given by 
Mrs. Florence E. Cory, 120 West Sixteenth Street, New York, 


who has been quite successful in teaching. 


Lessons by mail in 


J. F. R., Washington, D. C., might also communicate 
with Mrs. Cory. 


SUBSCRIBER, Evanston, IIl.—(1) Have your studio 
walls kalsomined or painted a medium tone of warm grayish 
fawn color. The wood-work may be of dark cherry or walnut. 
Have the floor stained the color of walnut. (2) The screen would 
be effective made of dark cherry or stained to resemble it. Cover 
this with burlaps and paint it in low tones after the manner of old 
tapestry. Use the ordinary oil paints diluted with turpentine in 
the manner known as dye painting. (3) You might tack upon 
your walls some of your studies which are unframed, and hang the 
framed work. A few pieces of handsome drapery may be thrown 
over the screen and draped in a corner of the studio, and a portiére 


of rich, subdued colors should hang over the door. 


“ A SUBSCRIBER,” Cleveland, O., asks for “ addresses 
in New York, Boston, or Philadelphia where dinner cards, Christ- 
mas and Easter cards, photograph-frames, blotters, and fancy 
water-color work—when well done—may find sale?” Each of 
these cities is usually well supplied by local artists ; but if our cor- 
respondent’s work is particularly good and original, he might 
enclose specimens, with prices, to the stationery department of 
houses like Tiffany, in New York, or Wanamaker, in Philadelphia, 

























































































































Now ReEapy, IN Book Form. 


‘*The most charming letters that ever were printed.""—/ondon Daily News. 


A Collection of Letters of Thackera 


1847-1855. 
WITH PORTRAITS AND REPRODUCTIONS OF LETTERS 


One vol., octavo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


y; 


HE announcement of the publication of this collection of letters in book form, after their remarkably suc- 
cessful appearance in Scr‘bner's Magazine, has been received by the leading American and European 


AND DRAWINGS. 


critics as an event well nigh unprecedented in interest and importance in the literary world. 


** The letters are a literary treasure As one reads, it seems as if Thackeray had come to life again and were 
delighting us with a new work from his hand. Here is the familiar wit and tenderness, the knowledge of 
our preposterous human nature and the eye for its worldly manifestations, and the author himself in his 
most intimate and charming moods, reflecting and brightening the inconstant comedy of the scenes that 
interested him. If the series continues as it has begun English literature has a new classic.” — 7he Nation. 

“* The world would have been the poorer had these inimitable letters of the great novelist remained un- 
known. fhe manly sweetness, tenderness, and humbleness of Thackeray’s nature, his reliance on a Power 
unseen but always acknowledged, his generosity, his wit, his bewitching whimsical quaintness, are all shown 
in these frank and winning epistles. —N.V. Tribune. 

‘Of the value and interest of these letters it is almost impossible to speak too highly, while the appear- 
ance of Mr. James Russell Lowell’s name in connection with the editing is a guarantee that this important | 
part of the undertaking has been well and unobtrusively performed.”’—London Atheneum. 

*,* 4 limited edition of soo copies. QUARTO, GILT TOP, UNCUT EDGES $10.00 NET. 


7 | 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


A book of very delicate and delightful genius.” 


—G. W.S., in N.). Tribune. 
A NEW VOLUME OF TALES, 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S pail aii: Midian 
UNDERWOODS. THE BEE MAN OF ORN, and Other | 


1 vol., r2mo, gilt top. $1.00. Fanciful Tales. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

“With this book Mr. Stevenson enrolls himself “There is no American story-teller with whom 
among our serious verse writers. His place in poetry, Mr. Stockton can be compared, and we are more 
as in literature at large, will be a place apart. Just than ever convinced of this fact since reading this 
what he «loes no one elso can do. As a prose-writer, last book of stories. Each story possesses a charm of 
as a tale-teller, and now as a poet, he standsalone.’’— invention, of grotesqueness, of surprise, of humor, or jor 

ral Mall Gazette. . blending of all thes: = peculiar in itself.” 

‘We shall wait many a long day before finding | &. 4. Stoddard in N. -Matl and Express. 
verses so vigorous in their meaning and so charming : ee 
in their pera as these poems by Mr. Stevenson, " Also, in new and cheaper editions. 
—Brooklyn Times THE LATE MRS. NULL. 

** This book of poems will add one more distinction 
to the name of a supreme literary artist, much of | RUDDER GRANGE. 
whose work is lasting." —Boston Advertiser. | 
Uniform with the above. 











By the same Author. 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
12mo, gilt top, $1. 00. 


“ Thecharm of the poems lies in their perfect blend- | 
ing of the folly and artlessness of childhood with 
quaint conceit and lively fancy.""—Chicago Herald. 








OTHER STORIE 


THE CHRISTMAS WRECK, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 





| The set, five vols. in a box, $6.25; singly, $1.25 each. 


SPECIAL OFFER OF THE BOOK BUYER — 14 numbers for $1.00. 


To any one sending us one dollar ($1.00) and this advertisement, we will forward The Book Buyer 
for fourteen months, beginning with the November number, and thus including two Christmas num- 
bers. The Book Buyer contains each month descriptive reviews of new books, illustrations and readings 
from new books, editorials, literary news, special articles by writers of note, literary letters from London and 
Boston, and a specially engraved portrait, with a sketch of some author, This special offer will remain open 
only until October grst. 


*.* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 
THE IDEAL SERIES. 


* The volumes appearing under this title deserve the success which they already have achieved.”’—7imes. 








Sold separately at $2.00; or im beautiful half levant, 


Cloth extra, gilt tops. 
or in full calf, $5.00. 


gilt top, $5.00 ; 


Ashby- on (J. The Lazy Minstrel. 

Blunt (W. lhe Love Sonnets of Proteus. 

Chaucer SC ARB od Tales. 

De Quincey (Uhos.). Confessions of 
Eater, With Notes. by Richard Woodhouse. | 
Edited by RicHarp Garnet. | 

Dobson (Austin). At the Sign of the Lyre. 

——Old World Idyls and other Verses. 


Each volume in Elzevir 8vo. 


Goldsmith (Oliver). The Vicar of Wakefield, with a 
Preface and Notes by Austin Dosson. 

Gosse (E.). Firdausi in Exile, and other Poems. 
an Opium | Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. W. Coxnisu. 
Lang (Andrew). XXXII. Ballads in Blue China. 
Rhymes a la Mode. 

Locker (Frederick). London Lyrics. 
| Milton’s Poetical Works. 2 vols. 








Por- 


Dutt (Toru). Ancient Ballads and Legends of Sonnets. Edited by Mark Pattison. 
Hindustan, with an Introductory Memoir by trait. | ' : 
E. W. Gosse. Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Edited by Epwarp Dow- 


DEN. 

Shelley's Poems. A Selection. 
by Richarp GARNET. 
Swift (Jonathan). Letters and Journals. Selected 
| and edited with a Commentary and Notes by 
STANLEY LANE POOLE. 
Three Hundred English Sonnets. 

by Davip M. Main. 


English Lyrics. 

English Odes, selected by E. W. Gosse. 

Eighteenth Century Essays, selected and annotated 
by Austin Dosson, 

French Lyrics, selected and annotated by 
SAINTSBURY. | 

Gay (John). Fables, with Memoir by Austin Dop- | 
SON. Portrait. 


Edited with Preface | 


GEo. 
Chosen and edited | 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. New catalogue f/chotce, rare, and 


second-hand books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
Scribner's Magazine for October. 





EVERY READER OF THE ART AMATEUR SHOULD HAVE IT, 
CONTENTS: 
SMALL INTERIOR COURT, ECOLE DES| ON READING CERTAIN PUBLISHED LET- 
BEAUX ARTS. Frontispiece. | TERS OF W.M. T. (Poem.) . BuNNER. 


| CAVERNS AND on "ERN LIFE. yd SHALER. 
Vith 18 superb illustrations, 
THE MORTGAGE ON JEFFY. (Story.) Oc- 
TAVE THANET. 
IN THE VILLAGE OF VIGER. Delightful short 
Canadian stories. DuNcAN CAMPBELL Scorrt. 
THE BUCOLIC DIALECT OF THE PLAINS. 


THE PARIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. Henry | 
O. Avery. With 17 superb illustrations. | 
A COLLECTION OF UNPUBLISHED LET- 
TERS OF THACKERA Y—VII. (Conclusion.) 
Containing the letters written from America. 
With portraits and a drawing. 
THE sacees FLAME OF TORIN JI— ire | 


clusion). A delightful Japanese story by ft Louis SWINBURNE. 
7 s | 
a eo ter | SETH'S BROTHER'S. WIFE.—Chapters XXXI.- 
. XXXII. Harorip FrRepeEric, 


SENTIMENT. 


FRENCH TRAITS — SENSE 
| POEMS, 


W. C. BROWNELL. 
YEAR’S Subscription to SCRIBNER’s MAGAZINE, 
monthly numbers, gives more than 1500 pages of the best, 
more than 700 illustrations from designs by famous artists, reproduced by the best methods. 


AND 





ESSAYS, etc., ete. 


price $3.00, consisting of twelve 


most interesting and valuable literature ; 








The contributors represent the most distinguished authors. The Churchman (N.Y.) says: 
‘Statesmen, ambassadors, officers of the army and navy, artists, and many new and | 
effective writers, appear in its table of contents.” 
The bound volumes (two a year) form a library admirable in all departments of literature. | 
“The succe-s of Scr1pner’s MaGazine is something unparalleled in the history of period - 


BOSTON 
TRAVELLER. | ical literature. It hasa national fame, and a circulation in all parts of the civilized world.’ 
NEW YORK **ScripNer’s MAGAziNE has not had to wait for pao The public liked it at once, 
HERALD. | and exch succeeding number has affirmed the favorable impression made by the first one.” 


SUBSCRIBE NOw. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 





RHF ERE AOG, NEW AND STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
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| Lee sad aan 5 


New Boston Beauty. 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 


Gathered by Irene E. Jerome, author of ** Nature’s | 


Hallelujah,’’ ** One Year’s Sketch. Book,” “* The 
Message of the Bluebird,” etc. Engraved on 
wood and printed under the direction of George 
T. Andrew. 4to, cloth, $3.75; Turkey morocco, 
$9.00; tree calf, $9.00; English seal style, $7.00. 


In ‘A Bunch of Violets,” Miss Jerome has demon- | 
strated the same delicate taste in her designs, and the | 
same peerless skill in their execution, which she has | 
shown in all her previous works of art. She has 
rainbled through flowering meadows, rich in per- 
fumes, and beside limpid streams and on sunny hill- | 
sides, amid scenery of enchanting variety—gathering | 
her “* violets’ *—immeasurably _ realistic, 
artistic and enrapturing. The pretty ‘*Bunch of 
Violets” goes forth on its happy mission in a royal | 
quarto, 10x12 inches, bound in English cloth, enriched 
with a beautiful emblematic design, chastely wrought | 


| in black and gold, from the pencil of Ipsen, renowned 


for his unsurpassed genius as a cover-designer. ‘* A | 
Bunch of Violets’’ is a pleasing companion to the 


| choice books which have preceded it in the much | 
admired series, 
| 


Scott's Poem, 


Sir Walter 


THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN. | 


With 14 full-page illustrations vy Percy Macquoid, 
R.I, Oblong 4to, size 10}¢x14. Bound in gold 
cloth, $3.50 ; Turkey morocco gilt, $9.00; tree 
calf, $9.00 ; English seal style, $7.00. 


As poetic and romantic as any of the famous 
Tennysonian “* Idyls of the King” is the narrative > 
Sir Roland De Vaux’s adventures in search of 
bride, a daughter of King Arthur of the Round T aie. 
who, by a spell of enchantment, had been doomed to | 
sleep ** Many a hundred year. ” 

he subject affords 
illustration, and has been handled with rare skill by 
the artist in his fourteen truly original pictures. Mr. 
Percy Macquoid, R.1 
committee of the London Art Union to prepare their 
annual presentation book for the year, his success in 
the Royal Academy and in other places having m:de 
him a shining light in the temple of art. These 
illustrations by photo-gravure process have, in power- 
ful handling and general effect, a strong resemblance 
to the broad sketches of the Spanish painters Fortuney 
and Madrazzo, representing the best effects of the 
modern school of black and white. The paper, 
printing, and binding of this unique book are of the 
best. 


Edition of ‘* The Triumph of Fictile Art.” 
PLASTIC SKETCHES. 


By J.G. and J. F. Low, the famous tile artists, being 
a series of forty-seven designs, 10x12 inches, in 
satin portfolios of unique design. Price, $10 oo. 


Ne 


rw 


‘** There is a wonderful fascination about the sketches | 


which no one can resist. We begin to realize how 
deep is our indebtedness to photography, too, when 
we can possess such wonderfully realistic reproduc- 
tions of Mr. Arthur Osborne’s world-renowned “* Plas- 
tic Sketches.” Delightful as was the impression 
made by the originals, it was hardly possible even to 
survey them collectively, and only the favored few 
could secure to themselves the right to possess even a 
limited selection of them. Here, however, thanks to 
the publishers’ enterprise, the entire collection is 


delicate, | 


abundance of material for | 


» was specially selected by the | 
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arper’s Magazine 
FOR OCTOBER, 1887, 


CONTAINS: 


“As We Walked Home Together.” 
| Frontispiece. Illustration for Wither’s Love Song. 
y E. A. ABBEY; 
Our Summer’s Outing. 
By Kare Fievp. Illustrated by A. B. Frost; 


The Smallest of American Republics 
Costa Rica). 
By WiuiaM E, Curtis. Fully Illustrated ; 


John S. Sarg ent. 
By Henry James. Witha Porait and Engraving 


from Sargent’s Paintings ; 


A Dead Portuguese City in India. 
By Bishop Joun F. Hurst. Illustrated ; 


A Love Song 
By Georce WITHER. With Niue Illustrations by 
Epwin A. ABBEY; 
| Here and There in the South. Part IV. 
Among the Bayoux. 
% Resecca HarpinG Davis. Richly Illustrated by, 
V. H. GIBson ; 


| 


Tony, the Maid. (Concluded.) 
By mn 5, Wiuts Howarp. Illustrated by c.s 


At the Chateau of Corinne. 


| 

| REINHART}; 
A Story. By Constance Fenimore WooLson ; 

| 


The Curative Uses of Water. 
By Trrus Munson Coan, M.D.; 


April Hopes. A Novel. Part IX. 
| By D. Howk tts; 
| ‘Wasee. A Story of Russian Life. 
Part X, 


| By KaTHLeen O’Mkara; 
Poems ; 

AARON BURR’'S WOOING. By Epmunp Crar- 

ENCE STEDMAN. Illustrated by Howarp Py.e; 
A MOOD. By Am&uz Rivss; 
|TO A MOST COMELY LADY. 
IMOGEN GUINEY ; 
DITOR'S E. 1S)" CHAIR. 
Curtis. — ED/TOR’S STUDY 
Dean Howe is.—/ONTHLY 
CURRENT EVENTS.—EDITOR'’S DRAWER. 
Conducted by CnHartes Dupiey Warner. 
NEMESIS. Full-page Illustration by Grorce 
pu Maurter.—L/TERARY NOTES. By Lavr- 


ENCE HuTTon. 

; . . 
Harper's Periodicals. 
PER YEAR: 

to Su scribers in the United States o 


Postage Free 
Canada. 


By Lovis: 


| £ By GeorGE WILLA) 
| . By Wirtiay 
RECORD OF 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, $4 < 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, i» 
HARPER'S BAZAR, ’. re 
HARPER’S YOUNG /EOPLE, 2 ¢ 


HAKPER’S FRANKLIN SQU ARE LIBRARY 


(One Number a week for 52 weeks), Io 
ice Mone 





Remittances should be made by Post-o, 
| Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will be- 
| gin with the current Number. 

| te" HARPER’S C ATAL rALOGUE, comprising the 
| titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
| will be sent by mail.on receipt of Ten Cents for 
| postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK. 











placed within our easy reach, bringing a rare and | 


genuine pleasure to our very doors.” —Literary News. 





IN ILLUSTRATED HyMNS AND 
Poems. 


THE ALHAMBRA STYLE. 


Comprising fourteen of Lee and Shepard's favorites. 
printed on large paper with decorated covers and 
‘** Alhambra” boards, ‘* ragged edge’’ and rib- 
An original and attractive style. The 


Tue Latest Styie 


boned. 
poems represented are : 


Rock of Ages. 
It was the Calm and ry - Night. 
Nearer, My God, Thee. 

My Faith Looks Up ‘* Thee. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 
The Lord Is My Shepherd. 
Home, Sweet Home. 

Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 
Come into the Garden, Maud. 
From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 
Abide with Me. 

The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
The Mountain Anthem. 

That Glorious Song of Old. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 





GOLDEN MINIATURES. 


A second series of the liliputian beauties of last year, 
which achieved Six 
volumes : 

Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? 
That Glorious Song of Old. 
It was aaa” are and Silent Night. 
*s Elegy 
The eciiee ‘Ww avs Dashed High. 
Ring Out, Wild Bells. 

In the following styles of binding: Cloth, full gilt 
and gilt edges, so cts. ; palatine boards, ribboned, 


an instantaneous success, 


5octs.; French morocco, with gilt edges, $1.00; 
best calf, flexible, $2.00. 


| ge - . . “-* . 
| The first series of Golden Miniatures comprises: 


Curfew must not Ring To-night. 
| Rock of Ages. Home, Sweet Home. 
Abide with Me. Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
My Faith looks up to Thee. 
[Prices and styles as above. 





Our illustrated catalogue and full list of Fall and | 
Holiday Publications mailed free. 


| LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. | 


MIFFLIN & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


HouGurTon, 


MEMOIR OF RALPH WALDO 


EMERSON. 
By James Exutiot Casor. With a fine new ste« 
Portrait. 2 vols. r2mo, gilt top, $3.50 ; half calf 
$6.00. 


An admirable geography of a man whose genius and 
character make him one of the great glories of Amer- 
ican citizenship and literature. 


THE GATES BETWEEN. 


By ExizapetH Stuart Pue cps, author of “* Th 
Gates Ajar,” ” etc. 
16mo, $1.25. 


| Like the two other stories named here, this relates t 
the Unseen. It is not a common “ ghost ”’ story, or 
tale of the supernatural told merely to excite interes 
but an exceedingly interesting narrative of the i 

evitable, giving the possible experience and remedi 

discipline of s a hard and selfish nature in the life aft 
death. 


3eyond the Gates, 1 vol., 


A PRINCESS OF JAVA. 
A Novel of Java. By Mrs. S. J. Hiccinson. 
12mo0, $1.50. 


rv 


This is a striking story, describing a puree < 
| ogg and her fortunes ; also a prince of Java, an Er 

ish gentleman, and a girl, half English, half Java 
The incidents and pn are thoroughly int« 
esting, and the descriptions of life and nature in J: 
add peculiar attractions to the story. 


FRONTIER STORIES. 


By Bret Harte. Vol. V1. of his Collected Wor 
Riverside Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00; 
calf, $3.00. The set, 
calf, $18.00, 


6 vols. cloth, $12.00; ! 


This volume contains Flip, A California Romar 
Found at Blazing Star ; In the Carquinez Woods ; 
| the Mission of San Carmel; A Blue Grass Pene! 

Left out on Lone Star Mountain ; A Ship of "49. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, pos'- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bosto 


11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New YorK. 
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An Operetta in Profile. 


A story 
by CzeiKA. $1.00. 

“ The story is simply a clothes-horse on which to 
hat brilliant epigrams, charming descriptions and 
cutting satires ; and yet, one becomes interested in the 
story also, it is so fascinatingly told.” 

‘It is excezdingly clever and_ entertaining-- 
crammed with epigrammatic wit. The comparisons, 
too, are very brilliant and telling.” 

** This exceptionally bright little story tells the ex- 
periences of a knot of society people in a suburban 
town who attempt to bring out an operetta. Their 
efforts are narrated with spirit, and the book sparkles 
from one end to the other with shrewd social satire, 
humor and brilliant epigrammatic dialogue. No one 
who takes it up will care to lay it down till he learns 
the fate of the operetta in question.”” 


Carlyle-Emerson Correspond- 
ence. Hawthorne and His Wife. New Editions, 
each in two volumes. 12mo. With illustrations, 
Per set, $3.02; in half calf, $6.04. 


Three Good Giants. From the 


French of Francois Rabelais. By Joun Dimitry. 
1vol. Square 4to. With 175 illustrations by Gus- 
tave Doré and A. Robida. $1.50. 


The peculiarities that have hitherto rendered 
Rabelias_ a sealed book for the young, have been 
wholly eliminate! ia this work, but with so much 
skill as not to impair the continuity of the story. It 
will take its place at once beside the Arabian Nights 
and Gulliver’s Travel:,—wh‘ch both require similar 





editing,—and will serve a good purpose in disarming | 


much unreasoning prejudice against Rabelais, while 
opening to the delighted eyes of the young the true 
stories of Grandgousier, Gargantua and Pantagruel, 
the quaintest and most original of giants, and of 
Panurge, the funniest of jokers. The illustrations by 
Doré and Robida are a delight and wonder in them- 


selves, 

Love and Theology. A Novel. 
By Ceria Parker Wooitey. 1 vol. $1.50. 
A novel and brilliant story by a new and talented 

writer. It is not on'y entertaining as a story, but en- 

grosses interest from the highest ethical standpoin*, 

- Itis most decidedly a book to ow, and not 
merely to read for amusement only and then throw 
aside. 

Japanese Homes. By Pror. 

of the 


Epwarp S. Morse. 
By Percivat Lowe tt. 


Choson: The Land 
Each in vol. Large 8vo. Illus- 


Morning Calm, Korea. 
Per vol., $3.00 ; in half calf, $6.00. 


New Editions, 
The Bhagavad Gita; or, the 


12mo, 


trated. 


Lord's Lay. With commentary and notes, as 
wellas references to the Christian Scriptures. 
Translated from the Sanskrit for the benefit of 


those in search i spiritual light. 
Cuatreryji, M. 
The Lanidion Prose Birthday 
Book; or, Longfellow’s Days. Being extracts 


from his journals and letters, edited by Mrs. LAuRA 
WINTHROP JOHNSON. $1.00; flexible cali, or seal, 


$2.50. 

Under Pine and Palm. By Mrs. 
Francis L. Mace, author of ** Only Waiting,” etc. 
$1.75. 

Her poems ar: among the finest gems of American 

poetry. a = . 
*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, | 

upon Catalogue of our books | 


By Mounini M. 


2,00. 


receipt of price. 
mailed free. | 


TICKNOR &CO., Boston. | 
ARUNDEL SOCIETY ; 


Or, Society for Promoting the Knowledge 
of Art by Copying and Publishing 
Important Works of Ancient 
fasters. 








The publications of this Society are mostly copies 
in fac-simile, in colors, of Italian fresco-paintings, 
many of which are little known, and in danger of 
ruin, either from neglect or miscalled “ restoration.” 
The Flemish and German schools are represented, 
and some of the most remarkable monuments of Ital- 
ian sculpture, both of the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, 

Examples after Fra Angelico, Gozzoli, Ghirlandaio, 
Veronese, Perugino, Rafts aelle, Bazzi, and others are 
included in the society’s public ations, which are for 

sale (at a reduced price to members) by the society's 
gents, from whom catalogues may be obtained, and 
to whom members’ subscriptions should be paid. 

A history of the formation and work of the 
ARUNDEL Society will be sent free on application. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO,, 
Agints for the Arundel Society, 


Cooper Union, Fourth Ave., New York. 








E. F. BONAVENTURE, | 


15 E. 17th St. ax» 2 Barclay St., N. Y. 


(Near Union Sq.). (A stor /Touse). 


ARE BOOKS 


FINE BINDINGS. 


ichings and Engravings. 


r, BONAVENTURE is now in Europe purchasing 
tions to his stock, in all departments of Bibli- 
Weekly 

yments of purchases will be made to his branch 
sto'e, No. 2 Barclay Street. 


iphy, Bindings, Engravings, etc., etc. 


| or jaa suggestions, 


| permanent value to every library table. 


| A Sequel to 


THE LOVER’S OWN BOOK. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 
Romantic Love 


AND 


Personal B eauty. 


Their Development, Casual 
Relations, Historic and 
National Peculiarities. 

BY 

7s FaewcEed, 


$2.00. 


HENRY 
I2mo. 


“The great sensation of the day in the Soc ial World 
is Mr. Henry ‘T. Finck’s new work on * Romantic 
Love and Personal Be: auty.’ Itis a subject that ap- 


1o)e 44444 9% NEW PUBLICATIONS, INSTRUCTION, SUPPLIES. = +4444 -% 





| 
| 


| 


peals to universal interest.” —Boston Evening Trav- 
| 


eller. 

* The whole book is crowded with interesting facts 
and I see no reason why it 
shouldn’t become the lover's vade mecum. Certainly 
every one will wish to examine it who loves, has 
loved, or is in danger of loving, every one, that is, 
who has a heart behind h s ribs (or hers).’,-—Erasmvs, 
in Philadelphia Press, 


‘** The author has produced a book which is bound 
to sell, not only to the unmarried of both sexes, but 


to all others of any age who have been, are now, or 
ever expect to be in To we. For two dollars they can 
learn all about it.’—Mew ork Journal of Com- 
MerCE. 


* To treat this theme of Romantic Love philosoph- 
ically, practically and exh: uustively, without erring in 
the direction of sentimentality the one hand, or 
falling into the s!oughs of :netaphysical analysis on 
the other, calls for the nicest taste, the most careful 
judgment, and the highest |. terary skill. These quali- 
fications are possessed in an eminent degree by Mr. 
Finck. . » The volume is throughout entertain- 
ing in the fullest sense. It is certainly safe to predict 
iwide popularity for this book, Its subject is one of 
n:ver-failing interest, and it is here discussed in a 
manner as pleasing as it is ingenious and original.’’— 
Christian Union, 


on 


* Who is the beautiful woman? In what does her 
beauty consist? How may her sisters become like 
her? It is que stions like these that have been treated 
at length in * Romantic Love and Personal Beauty.’”’ 
—Detrott Sunday News. 


*“*1£* Romantic Love’ attains the success which we 
predict for it, Mr. Finck will have done more than 
either Ty ndali or Huxley toward popularizing science 

. » Toa large public it will be a treasure house 
of useful, practical hints, profound ti and 
zsthetic and moral reflections.— 7he Epoch 


** What attracts man in womin and woman in man 
he discerns, measures and defines in nume ous as- 
pects, and with countless qualifications, His book 
might indeed be called a manual of love, and not in a 
meretricious sense.”’—NV. }). //era/d. 


** * Romantic Love and Personal Beauty’ is a most 
curious and interesting volume, and far from being of 
a flippant nature, as the name might signify, it is o 
"— Morning 


Journal, 


‘* No boudvir can afford to be without it. . 
He has made an ingenious book, which combines the 
value of a manual of ae with the . . If 
there is anything left out of Mr. Finck’s book ‘that 
should be in it, it does not make itself apparent. 
Town Topics. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


112 Fourth Avenne. 








” "and ‘** My Religion.” 


£ 


My Confession 


What To Do? 


THOUGHTS EVOKED BY THE CENSUS OIF 
MOSCOW, By Count Lyor N, 
lated trom the Russian. 


Toxsror. Trans- 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


he Above Work, 

‘ Then what is to be d What are we to do? 
This question, which includes within itself both an 
aimission that our life is evil and wrong, and in con 
nection with this—as though it were an excuse for it 
—that it is impossible nevertheless to change, this 
question I have heard, and continue to hear, on all 
sides. And therefore I think that the solution of the 
prob lem which I have found in my own case will be 
applicable to all sincere people who are propounding 
the same question to themselves.’ 


Extract from t 


one? 


By the Same 
ANNA KARENINA. 


Author: 
12mo. $1.75. 


CHILDHOOD, BOYHOOD, AND YOUTH 
12mo, $1.50. 

IVAN ILYITCH. 12mo, $1.25. 

| MY CONFESSION. 12mo, $1.00. 

MY RELIGION. 12mo, $1.00. 

THE INVADERS. (In Press.) 

A RUSSIAN PROPRIETOR. (In Press.) 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Gratis 


100 page Illustrated Catalogue of Books on Building 

[and Decoration. 

x Instruments. 
M: iterials, 





Any of these Catalogues will 
be sent free upon application 
if this journal be mentioned : 


75 = on 6 Dr: awing 
‘ 


2 ’ Artists’ 


WM. i¢ COMSTOCK; 


23 Warren St., NEW 


MESSRS. 
RAPHAEL ‘['UCK & Sons! 
Beg leave to announce that they have 


JUST ADDED THE FOLLOWING NEW 
SERIES 


KLACKNER’S 
Newest Etchings. 


Just Published 
“COLONIAL DAYS,” by Jas. S. Kixc 
“HOME OF EVANGELINE,” by |! 
CHECK. ; 
‘** BREAKERS,” 


RaAvuBt« 
to their famous lines of Floral, Landsc:z ape, and Figure 
Studies, and that these can be seen at all important 


by Oris S. Weser, 
Art Stores throughout the United States and Canada: 


A. ScuiLuinc. 


‘““LAKE CHAMPLAIN,” 


by 












No. 132. Four Panel Studies, ** Orchids,” by Bertha | ‘* THE MARSHES,” by C. Morcan Mcli HENNY, 
Maguire. » , a 
“THE HARBOR OF QUEBEC,” by Srep 
‘“* 133. Four Panel Studies, ** Birds,’ by Bertha PARRISH. Q P J — 
Maguire. And many others, 
** 141. Six Studies, ** Birds on Fruit-branches,”’ by | 
Ellen Welby. | a 
** 143. Four Military Studies in Monochrome, by , . cC 
Geo. L. Seymour. kK I A KN } R S 
. “ 
** 144. Six Studies of Fruit, by Bertha Maguire. 
pe ‘* 145. Ser. I., I]. Twelve Studies of Floral Sprays 
and Blossoms, by Augusta Reichelt. ‘ 
** 146. Six Studies of Scented Flowers, by Augusta P I tf | 
Reichelt. 0 0 10S 
“© 147. Four Vignetted Studies of the Seasons, by 
ert Bowers. 
*“* 348. Four Children Groups, ‘ Life’s Sunny sth 
Hours,”’ by N. S. Coleman. ax 
** 149. Four Heads, representing England, Ireland, Stands 
Scotland, and et by Edith Salaman. ‘ 
“150. Six Studies of ** Horses,”’ by Harry Payne, tn Ebony, 
** a51. Six Studies, ita s of Scenery and House- Ash, Chi ry, 
tops, by C. Noakes. , 
‘ ” . anc 
“152. Four Studies of ‘Cavaliers,’ by F. S. : : 
Walker Mahogany, 
“154-155. Twelve Studies of Birds, upright and 
oblong, by Harry Bright * 
** 336. Four Studies of Swallows, by Harry Bright KI A CKNE R’ 
** 158. Three Studies, ** Belles of the Ball,’’ by F.S. Ps “ 
Walker. AMERICAN 
- 17. Ser. I. Fovr Fruit Studies, by Amelia . * 
os Etch dE 
sicher “Etchings and Engravings 
16. Ser. I]. Six Rural Studies, with floral 
l es, by igusta Reiche . 
5 branches, | ange ‘ haat elt. -_ Are all copyrighted, and purchasers of them have 
4. Ser. V.-VI. Twelve Floral Studies, by Bertha thereby an absolute protection against inferior reproe 
Maguire duction, such as ad/ tmported prints are liable to 
123. er, III. New Bird Groupings, by Hector ** When making selections anywhere in the United 
Giacomelli States, look for the imprint of C LACKNER, NEW 
“57. Six Studies of Forest Scenery in Winter, by York /t is at once a guarantee of superior excels 
Albert Bowers fence and a sure safeguard against imposition, 
* 177. Four Studies, Hollyhocks, Gladiole, Rhodo- omnes 
dendrons, Cenerarrai, by Sophia Holmes. Send fo or price- -list, and for pamphlet on ‘* Proofs 
“* 378. Four Studies of Pasture and Forest, by and Prints **—both fre "e. 
William Luke. 
, yar 
C. KLACKNER, 
THE 


| are to be found at the leading 


| Lessons given in Tapestry, 


YORK, 





17 EAST 


17th STREET, NEW YORK. 
ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS AND 
PHOTOGRAVURES 


PUBLISHED BY 


Fishel, Adler & Schwartz 





DUNTON & CLARK, 


IMPORTERS OF 


ART PHOTOGRAPHS, 
90 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
| Catalogues mailed for two-cent stamp. 
‘Unmounted Photographs 
OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


establishments through- 





out the United States. 


THE FLORAL 


of FisHet, 


STUDIES 


Apter & Scuwartz in exquisite designs 


Art, and | 


1887 catalogue of 10,000 sub=- 
jects, mentioning The Art 
Amateur. 


Soule Photograph Co, 


peowany 338 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


THE CHINA DECORATOR. 


A monthly journal devoted exclusively to the 
of China Painting. 


the celebrated picture, “ Bridal Procession,” 


Turner. 


by C. Y, 


are beautiful specimens of the Chromatic | 
are also to be had at the principal art stores of the | Embracing reproductions of 
country. famous original paintings, 
: aera sculpture, architecture, etc, 
Now on free exhibition at their gallery, Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen ; larger sizes in pro- 
94 Fulton Street, New York, | portion. Send 10 cents for 

| 


Subscriptions for the Etching after this picture now 
| being received, 


Ingalls’ Home Magazine ! 
A MonTu ty, devoted to ART and FANCY WORK. 
LIDA and M. J. CLARKSON, 

The Popular Authors of Brusu Stupies, etc , write 
exclusively for this magazine. If you want to keep 











Art 












posted on Fancy Work, Painting os you should ‘Twenty pages of instruction and information Orig- 
subscribe for /ngadi's Home Magazi Send 6c. | jnal designs, $2.00 yearly. Sample copy free for 
(three 2c. stamps) for Sample Cx “4A Premium Lists, postage. 
etc. F. INGALLS, Pub., Lynn, Mass. oe nator Pus. Co.. 
JUST OUT: 162 West 13th Street, N. Y. City. 
The New Hand-/ 
“« Anatomical yo DIXON'S 48 ee aare rence 
4 A nN 2 » Ss 
‘A key for the study of the Artistic Anatomy of the bash : 
Human Figure.”’ Illustrated by 64 engravings 
Price, paper cover, $1 50; cloth bound, $2. 


Also other Hand- Books. 
“How to thoroughly master Landscape 
Painting in Oil Colors,” 
According to the advanced method of to-day. To- 
gether with a thorough and comprehensive treatise 
of colors and their values in Painting. 
of practical informatio...) Price, 60 
“The Art of Pastel Painting 
As Taught by Raphael Mengs." 


(120 pages 
cents, 





With observations on studio lizht. Price, 35 cents. 
For sale at all Artists’ Material and Book Stores, : 
etc., or sent, postpaid, upo n receipt of price,all over Unequalled for smooth and tough leads. If your 
the U.S. and Canada, dy the publisher, stati ner does not keepthem mention 7he Art Am= 
sfeury and send 16 cents for samples worth double the 
HENRY LEIDEL, money 
ImMroRTER AND MANUFACTURE! re Artists’ JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


MATERIAI 
339 and 341 Fourth Avenue, New York, 





OSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS 


e 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawing, 
Nos 659 (Crowquill), 290 and 2g. 


Send for nex 


MRS. EMMA HAYWOOD, 
Studio, 278 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Dye Painting ; also in Oil 
or or Water Colors, Work a Specialty. 


MRS. MARY C. PURSELL, — 


Pupil of the South Kensington Art Schoo's, London, 


Studio, 326 Fifth Ave., New York 


yutplete catalogue. 





K 


Jecorative 
FOR FINE WRITING 
Nos. 303, 1 and Ladies’, 170, 


FOR BROAD WRITING, 
Nos. 294, 389 and Stub Point, 





849. 





Lessons in Drawing, Oil and Water-Color Painting.| FOR GENERAL WRITING, 
P? OS. 404, 332, 604 and 390. 
INSTRUCTION IN LANDSCAPE 
PAINTING. | Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St, N.Y, 
The undersigned will give instruction in Drawing HENRY HORE, Sore AGen 
and P ainting, at his studio in this city, commencing | oy77 Jy ALL DEALERS thr Lunt the World, 
November 1, 188 For information, address 
LEON: ARD OCHTMAN, Bloomfield, N. 4 Gotp Mepat Paris Exposition, 1878. 











FIFTH AVENUE 


Art Galleries 


NEW YORK. 


ESSRS. ORTGIES & CO. 


have the honor to announce: 


that, on completion, early in 
November, they will occupy 
their new galleries, Nos, 366 


and 368 Fifth Ave., and No. 4 
West 35th St. 
A. T. Stewart mansion and the 
New York Club House. 


These galleries are being con- 


adjoining the 


structed expressly for Messrs. 
Ortgies & Co., 
and plans by Henry O. Avery, 


from designs 
Architect, A.I.A., for the exhi- 
bition and sale at auction of 
paintings, sculpture, books, en- 
gravings, bric-a-brac, and other 
artistic property, and will have 
a frontage on Fifth Ave. of 33 
feet by 150 feet in depth, with 
an extension of 25 by 53 feet 
35th St. 

Great care and attention nave 
been given to their lighting 
and ventilation, and they form 
a series of galleries occupying 
the entire ground floor of the 
premises, which, in size, ease of 
access, convenience of location, 
and adaptation for the purpose 
designed, are unequalled by any 
in this country. 

Messrs. OrtciES & Co, wit] 
continue to doa strictly auction 
commission business, giving 
personal attention to all mat- 
ters confided to their care. 


Correspondence and con- 


signments solicited. 


REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION. 


Mr. R. M. OLypHANT, Mr. Cuakces S, SMITH, 
Mr. Tuomas B. Clarke, Mr. Aaron HEALY, 

Mr. Wn. H. Payne, Mr. Wm. H. Ossorn, 

Mr. ALBERT SPENCER, Mr. Rosains Batre.t, 
Mr. D. C. Lyatt, Mr. Wm. Bucuanan, 

Mr. Erwin Davis, Mr. W. C. Oaster, 

Mr. W. T. Evans, Mr. J. G. Brown, 

Mr. Daniet Huntinctron, Mr. Wm. M. Cuase, 

Mr. Horace W. Ronsins, Messrs. KNOEDLER & Co., 
Mr. S. P. Avery, Messrs. ReicHarp & Co., 
Mr. Wa. Scuaus, Messrs, Cottier & Co., 
Mr. L. Crist Detmonico, Messrs. Dott & Ruicu- 


Messrs. BLakeEster &Co., Arps, Boston, 

Messrs. A. D. Vorce &Co., Messrs, Wittiams & Ev- 
Harcford, ERETT, 

Joun Duncan’s Mr. L. A. LANTHIER, 

Mr. H. J. Duvern, 

Messrs. EnGar S, ALLIEN 
& Co, 


Boston, 

Messrs. 
Sons, 

Messrs. Sypner & Co., 


Oo |} 





| 





IPIC 


ieee mae 


HERMANN SCHAUS anp A. W. CONOVER, 


Successors, 
204 Firru Ave. (Madison Square), N. Y. 
Special attention is called to the superb collec- 


tion of 
HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


The assortment of Remarque and Artists* proof 


Etchings and Engravings 


is unsurpassed, including the latest London and Paris 
publications. Also a great. variety of complete 
ARTISTS’ BOXES for painting in oil, water-color 
and Pastel. 


AN EARLY VISIT IS RESPECTFULLY 
REQUESTED. 


FINE ART 
Oil Paintings, Engravings, 
Aquarelles, Etchings, Etc. 


PICTURE-PFRAMES 


FRAMES RE-GILT TO EQUAL 


GRADY & McKEEVER, 


Late RENNER & CO. 





ED AND 


NEW. 


SHOWRCOMS: 
719 SIXTH AVE., cor. 41st ST., 
PICTURE-FRAME FACTORY: 
218 WEST 42d STEET, 
NEW" VORK. 


AWSON & CO. give special 
attention to the arrangement and 

care of pictures in private residences and 
Picture and mirror frames re- 





galleries. 
paired and regilded ; 
Over 25 years’ experience. 
frames and mats Cesigned to suit all kinds 
White and gold enamel work 
on frames, furniture and interiors 
a specialty. — 2% East Fifceenth 
Street, between Union Square 
and Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EstraBLISHED 1848, 


THOS. A. WILMURT, 
54 EAST 13th STREET, 


Between Broadway and University Place, 


Picture-Frames and Mirrors, 
ARTISTIC DESIGNS IN 
GOLD, BRONZE, HARD WOODS, Etc. 
PAINTINGS RESTOKED., 
Regilding and Repairing done in the neatest manner. 


Special attention given ‘to arranging Galleries and 
Dwellings. Careful Packing for Shipment by Rail or 


Water. 
ALSO FOR SALE 
OIL PAINTINGS, ETCHINGS and_| 
ENGRAVINGS. 


GEORGE F. OF. 
PAINTINGS AND WORKS OF ART 
TASTEFULLY FRAMED 
TO ORDER. 


4 CLINTON PLACE, N. 
(One door west of Broadway.) 


D. B. BUTLER, 
TURE FRAMES, 
e's rINGS, ENGRAVINGS, 

E'CHINGS, Ex 
Near 28th St., 398 FOURTH AVE.,N. Y. 

Paintings Cleaned, Varnished, Hung or 


Packed and Shipped. 


Paintings renovated. 
Decorative 


of pictures. 





| a * 





¥. 





Also, 








PICTURE FRAMES, ei 2 
terns —s for all kinds of pictures, DES 


AND MADE TO ORDER. Public 2 ae “4 
galleries everywhere attest the character of our work, 
Paintings cleaned and restored. Also, choice OIL 
PAINTINGS on exhibition and sale. 


BEERS BROTHERS, 


1264 BROADWAY, CORNER 32D STREET, New York. | 


The Great Picture Light. 


Frink’s system of reflectors is specially adapted to | 
lighting picture galleries, and is used in the Academy 








Design, Century Club, and other public galleries; 
pe ty in the private galleries of Mr. August elmont, | 
Mr:. R. L. Stuart, Mr. M. Q. Pope, and others. 


Strongly endorsed by the great Hungarian artist, 
M. de Munkacsv during his recent visit. 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York. 





J. H. LEWIS & SON, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


1323 Broadway, New York. 


GILDING FoR THE TRADE. 


Also, SELECT OIL PAINTINGS. 


Ouipv Frames Re-GiT, 


| ies L. A. LANTHIER’S 
Gallery of Line Arts, 


No. 22 East 16th Street, 
One Door WEST of Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


The above spacious premises have been remod- 
elled with special reference to the proper exhi- 
bition and leisurely examination by visitors of 
FINE OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLORS, 
ARMS, TAPESTRIES, RUGS, OLD SILVER, 
BRONZES, MARBLES, PORCELAINS, 
CUT GLASS, IVORY CARVINGS axp 
BRIC-A-BRAC GENERALLY. 


, &2 Old Mahogany Furniture a 
Specialty. 


ART ROOMS OF 





THE 





| BQSF HES EDS, 


Cs 





Osgood A rt School, 


853 Broadway, cor. r4th St., N. Y. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
For the convenience of teachers and others desiring 
to pursue the study of Art in all branches (including 





| sketching from Nature), this school will remain open, 


| P 


| $ 


ractical instructors in High, Industrial and Decor- 
ative Art. Terms: $1.co for three hours’ lesson ; 

5.00 for six lessons. Circulars upon application, 
[Established 1877.| 





MRS. 0. L. BRAUMULLER 


of SX Li 


Manu/factor ie 
YORTR pres On CHINA. 
branches of China De 
162 West 13th Street, 

NEW YORK, 


Berl 


(Pupi 


s), 


LESSONS IN ALL 
iting, 





THE ORIGINAI 


|SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART AND 


P. STEVENS, 6 East 1811 
STREET, New York, now 
possess unusual interest for |. 
‘dealers, collectors, amateurs, 
jand the general public. Mr. 
' Stevens “has returned from) 
foreign art centers, and now 


displays Decorative Objects of 
the very highest order of merit. 
The suthenticity of all rarities} 


-and historical objects is guar-| 


anteed to be as represented. | 
‘On ‘view may be found Old| 
‘China, Silver, Tapestries, Bron- | 
zes, Candelabra, Armor, Fur- 
niture, Jewelry, Miniatures, and | 
Curios generally. 

H. O. oe 


Formerly Watson & ( 


OBJECTS OF ART, 


DECORATIV E FURNITURE. 
OLD TAPESTRIES A SPECIALTY. 
1r E, 30th St., New York. 





Sole Agent for J. J. Duveen, London. 


Bullock’s Old Curiosity Shop, | 


351 Four h Ave., bet. 25th and 26th Sts., N. Y. 
Ancient and Modern Paintings, Old China, Old 
Pottery, Old Silver, etc., etc. Bought 
Sold or Exchanged. 


Classical Statuary. 


Finest collection of An- 
tique, Mediwval and Modern 
Statuary in the ros gua 
new material, LVORI'L 








Permanent exhibition and 
of original works and 
copies in Carrara Maréle, 
=" Bronze, etc. 


le 
sale 


Large variety of Art Stu- 
dies, Casts, Drawing Models, 
Parts of the Human Body, 


Anatomical Studies, Ani- 
mals, ete., for Artists, 
Schools, Academies, etc. 





WILLIAM H. HIRSCH, 


327 New York. 


327 Firru Ave., 





ESTABLISHED 186-. 


THE CARL HECKER| 
ART SCHOOL, 


4 & 6 West Fourteenth St., New York. , 


| have a gallery for the exhibition of work. Free to 





NSTRUCTION in Portrait, Landscape, Still Life, 

and Flower Painting. Crayon Portraits, India 

| Ink, Pastel, Water-Color, and Ch na Painting. Cir- 
culars on application. 

summer a special feature. 


MISS S. C. RICE, 
Studio, 28 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


LASSES reopen Oct. 1 in all branches of Art and 
Decorative Work. China and Figures specialties. 





| Study, Water Color 


| | Ohio. 


| Animal study. 
| on, Water Colors, 


| position, and Principles « 


| of De Pauw University, 


| 


| information 





Sketching Classes for the | 


TECHNICAL DESIGN for WOMEN, 


















120 West 16TH Sr., New Yorr Cry, 
Practical Design. as applied to Carpets, Wall- 
P aoe rs, Prints, Oilcloths, and all fabrics, taught by 
ughly practical a Classes open through- 

ut the one year. -upils can enter al any time. 

A Deprarto t Strupy, — Instruc tion 
given by letter; examples, 7 les and materials sent 
by mail. M« Ist oe metnod existing of //ome 

/nstruction. ) ws and fener particulars 
adc ieee she Peanc IPAL, "FLORENCE E. CORY 
120 WES" 16th St., New York City, 





ORTRAITS ON PORCELAIN 
AND IN CRAYON. 
Miss E. wapeasa Mrs. G. A. BOYLE. 


- an hes of Pe rcelain Painting and 
‘rayon Dri wwing 
Studio, 6 East 14th Street ieee 


Pp 


Lessons in 2 


MY, 


6 and 7), 





> ae = 
The Renarssance 
— bi >. gay 
of Miniature Painting. 
m china in the highest style of 
the art, in both the Sévres and Dresden methods, 
All kinds of painting as applied to porcelain executed 
to order, also instruction given to pupils. 
MISS ISABEL E. SMITH, 
Recently returned from study in France and G eee 


Studio: 36 E, 23d St., bet. B’way & 4th Ave., N. Y. 


Portraits painted « 





‘COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL. 


Classes in Drawing, Decorative Design, Life 
and Oil P ainting, Modelling in 
Clay, Wood Carving, Repoussé Brass W ork, Dr: awing 
for Illustration, Architectural and Machine Dr: wing 

Tuition Low. Diploma on completion of regulit 
course. Post Graduate Course at half rates. ‘Tenth 
| year begins Oct. 3d. Send for Catalogue to Prof. 
| WALTER S. GOODNOUGH, Director, Columbus, 


(Please mention this paper.) 


DE PAUW ART SCHCOL. 


One of the best equipped in the West. Excellent 
facilities for Cast, Life, Portraiture, Landscape, and 
Pencil, Pen, Gouac, Charcoal, Cray- 

and Oil. Drawirg for Illustration, 
| Perspective, Modelling in Clay, Wood Carving, and 
| Repoussé. Practical Illustration of Landscape Com- 
f Coloring, by designing and 
| executing before the class. Diploma 4 on completion 
of regular course. Year begins Sept. 14th. Send for 
| catalogue to H. A. MILI S, Dean of School of Art 


Greencastle, Ind. 








STUDENTS PREPARED 
ror me AVRT SCHOOLS. 


Crayon Portrait Drawing a Specialty. 
Mr. GtorGe Boynton 
57th ‘St, 


Sherwood Studio Building. 58 W. New York, 


CE Correspondence invited. 





School of Drawing and Painting, Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Boston. 





The twelfth year of this School will begin on Mon- 
day, October 3, 1887. 

Courses in Drawing and Painting 
Artistic Anatomy and Per pective, 
in Decorative Designing 

For circulars or ae infe 
Secretary of the Schoc 


Lectures on 
Special Course 


mation address the 





The Pennsylv-nia Academy of the 
Fine Arts. 


The Antique, Life, and Px 
Academy wiil reopen Mcnday, 

For circular of the Committee on goa tion, or 
as to the Schools, add lress or apply to 
H.C. Wuippce, Curator, at the Acade ns Building, 
S. W. Cor. Broap and CHERR Philadelphia. 


23D STREET ART SCHOOL, 
24 West 23d Street. 

Instruction in, all branches of high art, decorative 
and industrial art, by experienced teachers. Pupils 
prepared for entering the ‘Students’ Art League.” 

Classes limited. Connected with the schcol we 


rtrait Classes of tl 
October 3. 


¥ STs., 





scholars, to enter approved work. Orders received, 
Further particulars on application in person or by 
mai 





VISITORS WELCOME TO 
J. W. HUFFINGTON’S 
NEW ART STORF, 
561 Fifth Avenue, cor. 46th St., N. Y. 
Etchings, Engravings, and Fine 
A rhs, 


Paintings, 





ESSRS. BING, importers of high-class and 

carefully-selected Art Objects of the best Chinese and 
Japanese periods, cordially invite connoisseurs and collectors to 
inspect an unequalled gathering of rare Porcela:ns, Vases, Bronzes, 
ARTISTIC PICTURE_FRAMES, | Enamels, Paintings, Carvings and Embroideries, etc. 


Art Rooms, 220 FIFTH AVENUE. 


{ 19 Rue Chauchat, 


S. BING, Paris, - “ 
B 7, Paris, ( 22 Rue de Provence, 


JOHN GETZ, 


t "ew Yor 
LEON THOMAS, § Ne® York 
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AES EEEE RHEE DE, DECORATION AND FURNISHING. 


‘i, China & F SLOANE| THE TIFFANY 


THE 


Manufactured at Limoges, France, by 
Messrs. E,GERARD, DUFRAISSEIX & MOREL 
MAY BE HAD 

OF 
Dealers 
Everywhere, 
IN THE 


Latest 1 


’allerns 





and also in Plain Ware, specially paw 
for amateur decorating. This China 
may be identified hy the 


Decoration Stamp & Underglaze Stamps. 


CFH 


CFH & opm 








MERICAN ENCAUSTIC 
TILING COMPANY, 


(LIMITED. ] 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


Glazed, Inlaid, 
Decorated 


—/iles— 


for Floors, Walls, Fire-places, Cabinet Work, Archi 
tectural Enrichment and general Internal and Exter- 
nal Decorative purposes. 
Designs and estimates upon application. 


N. Y. 


Artistic Embossed, Enamelled and 


SHowrkooms, 116 West 23d Street, 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


Art Brass Goods 


FOR AMERICAN HOMES, 
in the newest designs. 

(Plain, hammered, carved, hand-chased, etc.) 
Screens, Easels, Banner Stands, Umbrella Stands, 
Hat Racks, Music Rests, Embroidery Frames, 
Tables, Chairs, Andirons, Fenders, 
Fire-Sets, Curtain Poles. Etc., 
in bright polished, antique or oxidized finish, re- 

quiring no cleaning 


BRASS BEDSTEADS 


in unequalled variety, pref- 
erable for cleanliness, and 
easily moved, owing to the 
Patent Bevel Wheel Castors 
invariably used, 
*,* Quaint 
eae in Brass 
order. 
plication. Prompt attention 
to mail orders. 


N. Y. BRASS FURNITURE C0., 


39 Union Sq., New York 





and odd de- 
Furniture to 





Send for cat: _— and mention The Art Denatous, 


An rt r: tain af Chas 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


ALFRED GODWIN & CO., 


1201 MARKET StREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





EsTABLISHED 1841, 


W. H. PRIES, 


4338 Canal St., N.Y. City, 
ART WORKER in Wrought 
lron, Brass, and Copper. 
Antique and Artistic designs in 
Andirons, Lamps, C.«ndle-tick<, 
Gas Brackets, and Fancy Goods 
of all descriptions. 


WILLIAM REITH, 


Art Stained Glass, 


134 N. 7th ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
ANTIQUE AND MOSAIC WORK A SPECIAL- 
TV. SPECIAL DESIGNS AND ESTI- 
MATES UPON APPLICATION. 











UREAU OF PRACTICAL HOME 

DECORA TION.—Persons outof town 
desiring professional advice on any matter 
relating to interior decoration or furnishing 
are invited to send to the office of The Art 
Amateur for circular. : 





Fancy Wood Floors, 
Borders Sor Rug , 
BOUGHTON & 
TERWILLIGER. | 
a3d STREET, 
Under sth Avenue Hotel, 
NEW YORK 


oa 


o 
=) 
z 
= 
= 





Catalogues upon ap- | 


Novelties in | 


Carpetings 


Upholstery 
Goods 


An early aporinn is invited. 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Sts., 
NEW YORK 


AUTUMN UPHOLSTERY 
NOVELTIES. 


New and handsome goods carefully | 
selected by our own buyers here and| 
abroad now on exhibition in our Up- 
holstery Department, including in many 
cases high grade stuffs not to be seen 
elsewhere. A feature of this depart- 
ment is the special designs in curtains 
and hangings carried out by our own 
decorative artists. Correspondence 
promptly attended to. 


Fas. McCreery & Co., 


Broadway & 11th St., New York. 





IIlave now on view their Autumn (GLASS 





; COMPANY 


HousEHOLD 
AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


DECORATIONS; GLass WorkK 
PAINTING-AND-PAPERING Memoria Wixnvows 
FRESCOES-AND-F ABRICS Mosaic Gas 
RELIEF ORNAMEN1 Stainep GLAS 
LEATHER-AND-METAI Guass TiLes | 
INTERIOK WoopWoRK Mi 1c FACINGS | 
CARVINGS Mosaic FLoorr 


SELECTIONS MADE: 
DESIGNS AND FuULL-S1ZE DRAWINGS! | 
SIMPLE WORKASWELL ASELABORATE:? 

ESTIMATES AND DesiGns Ft 

NISHED IN COMPETITION : 





Lovuts C. Tirrany, P Mivens 
PRESIDE r K 
MIS, Joun Cuexgy Pia 
SECRETARY RE 
333 & 335 FourtH AvE., New York. 


Buitpine, Cr 


Joun D 


» PULLMAN 


MODERN ART WALL-PAPERS 
AND DECORATIONS. 


M. E. DAILEY, 


Futter & Lance), 
Estimates promptly furnished for Decorating in al 





(Late with WARREN, 


| munications by mail receive prompt attentior 


| 251 Sixth Ave., cor. 16th St 


, New York. 





LDV EERE ES OD 


alter Hl. Durfee, 


! Importer 
MES av English 


‘ Se] | Hall Clocks. 
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1D. B. "Bedell F Co, 


& 18th Sts., N 


N ENHIBITI \ LAK 


, 


500 Broadway, bet. 17 th 


Fine China and Artistic 
Pottery, 


| CONSISTING OF Noves.ves In Rovat W f 


branches: Paper-hanging, Painting, Frescoing in color 
and oil; High Relief in Plaster and Compositic ” 
Workmen sent to all parts of the country 


~! RICH CUT 


Denny 


GLASS. 


LAMPS. 


Moorr, Dovurrvor, Crows , DRESDEN, 


ARTISTIC 





COMPRISING 


[ merusta- W alton Decorations. verneli Art’ Specialties, 


OVER ONE HUNDRED NEW DESIGNS 


In all Styles—Japanese, Greek, Renaissance, 


Louis XVI., 


ber of Conventional Designs of great Beauty and Utility. 


Borders from 4 inch to 18 inches in width. 


Modern Renaissance, Venetian, 


Byzantine, Eastlake, Celtic, Florentine, Medizval, 


Ceiling Decorations, Ceiling Corner 


Moresque, 
Modern 
Hangings, Dadoes,Wainscoting 


, Friezes 


sand Centr 





ART 
OBJECTS 


| Pane ls, 


| IN 


Medal- 

decorated in Metal. 

| tte and Mayolica effects, 

also electro - plated in 
solid metal tn appropri- 
le frames, 


Plagues, 


lions 





. PS 
ROTA LS 





FR. BECK & CO, eine 


CORNER OF FIFTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH STREET, 
CORNER OF SEVENTH AVENUE AND TWENTY-NINTH STREET, 


nce 





LINCRUSTA- 
WALTON. 


These work f art can 
also be obtained without 
decorations or frames, 
Instructions for decera- 
tions presented lo pur- 


@) chasers. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WALL PAPERS, 
NEW YORK. 





CHARLES VOLKMAR, 


Manufacturer of the highest class under-glax 


ART TILES. , 


-made Moorish and Renaissance Relief Til 
Hand-painted Tiles and Mantel Facings. 

Old Dutch Blue Tiles. 
Panels for Decoration of every description painted 


Hand 


to order. 
Special attention to artists and amateurs wish- 
ing to decorate tiles 
AR” r POTTERY, 


Bathgate Avenue corner 182 od S.reet (Tremont), 


ew York City. 


FOR NEARLY HALF A 
CENTURY 


[See Corps 





HAVE BEEN ACKNOWLEDGED 


The word Vhe Lowell 


Pontes ELL’ 7 Ss Ingrains are 

ppears in wound up- 
C APITAL on a_ hollow 
letters in the stick, which 
back of Lo- the U. S. Su 


well, Wilton, 
and Body 

Brussels at | 
every repeat 
of the pattern, 
Look carefully 
to the trade- 
| marks, and be 


perior Court 
decided to be 
a valid trade- 
mark. The 
stick is in two 
solid pieces 








sire you get ELL MAN- 
the genuine UF’G CO. 
LOWELL BEWARE stamped with- 
carpets, OF IMITATIONS. in. 


These goods are invariably full width, and may be 
| he ad in a large variety of designs, which for tec hnique 
and coloring are unequalled, rendering them espe- 
For sale at at- 


cially appropriate for artistic homes. 
tractive prices. 


FIRST: CLASS DEALERS, 


| 


liles. | 


The Newest Designs tn Artistic ana 
[nexpensive 


| Furniture, Upholstery 
and Decorations. 


IGEO. C. FLINT CoO. 


——MAKER. 
Nos. 104 to 108 Ww. ~ Street, NEW YORK 
Une deor rom Stat iT ., ‘ 


*,* Hard Wood Floors, Wainscoting, and all Ar- 
chitectural Wo« as work to order from our own special 
or from architect's designs, at factory, 154 and 15¢ 


W. 19th Street, New York. 


LOW’S 


vt Tiles 


for MAN TEL FACINGS, HEARTHS, L4 
CEILINGS FURNITURE PAWN 
AND IN TERIOR DECORA TTI i 
PURPOSES GENERALLY, 
Are conspicuous for originality of design in form, 
color and construction, A new and enlarged scale of 
glaze colors has been adopted, so the Low Tiles will 
harmonize with any peculiar tones in furniture and 








with the name | ments. 
of the LOW- | other pifts. 





decoration, 
’ &, ° es 
Low Ss f lastic S ket hes, 


beautiful mantel and wall 


In unique frames, are rna- 
specially suitable for bridal, birthday, and 

*.* An tllustr ‘ated pamphlet, entitled ** Sone 
bemerice wm Titles,’ mtatning articles by FF. D. Mii 


t sree u 


let and A. Ff. ¢ hohe ey, mailed pos 
tion if this journal be mentioned, 


J. G. & J. F. LOW, 
Retail Office, 9 E. I7th St., NEW YORK. 


STUDIO and WORKS, Chelsea, Mass., U.S. A. 
and Agencies in all the principal cities of 


pon applica- 


il merica, 


Egyptian, | 


besides a vast num- | 


EXTENSION AND HANGING LAMPS, 
Candelabra, Mantei Ornaments, Jewel Cases, 
Upright and Hanging Jardinieres, Tables, 
Umbrella Stands, Hat Racks, Clothes 

Trees, 5 o'Clock Kettle Stands, 
ANDIRONS AND *. IRE-PLACE APPI 
ANCES, 
And other odd and useful ar ‘ 
| UNIQUE DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP, 


RTE- 


Presenting novel combinations of 
FINE WOODS, WROUGHT LRON 
IND ART TILE 
Examples may be seen at the following dealers, 


among others: 
Keeler & Co , Washington St., Boston. 
Olde London Streete, 728 
Phoenix Glass Co., 729 Bri 
John Waanamaker, Phalac 
Hayward & Hutchinson, 
Spiegel & Co., Chicage 
L, ameret F urniture Co., St. Louis 
. Isbell & Co., 58 West gth St., Cinci: 
Hi Glenny & Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 
C. Henry Whitaker, Syracuse 
Novelties are being constantly 
PENNELL M’'F'G CO., a11 Centre St., 


Correspondence invited. 


| REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 


IN 


Stained Glass, 
152 Franklin Street, 
7 HE Nt \ | ¥y a HING 


The Belcher Mosaic 
Glass Co., 





yyeranteny, NewY rk, 
adway, New Yor! 
lelphia. 

Washington, LD. C, 


brought out 


N.Y. 





ARTISTS 


Boston. 





IN ART-STAINED 





125 Firru Ave., New York, 

which may be supplied to public buildings and pri 

dwe through any reliable architect or decorat 
Ihe atiful effects in mosaic glass are secured 
wit sh or paint work. Manufactured under 
royalty in the principal countries of Europe, Awarded 
Silver Medal, International Inventions Exhibition, 
London, 1885. Awarded First Prize, New Orleans 


TIDDEN & ARNOLD. 
|| Stained Glass 


AND 


Merat-Work, 


102 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


G3 Send for Ilustrated Catalogue 








WooD 


THE 


BEST FINISH FOR 


FLOORS IS 
BUTCHIER’S 
BOSTON POLISH, 


Butcher Polish Co., 





171 Tremont St., Boston, 


on requesi, 


W. gladly , 7 information 





.VOk SS 3 


matled free upon re- 


C cipt of price ? | 


holing 
CA 2 Sor 


5 . . > | 
FAMES B. SHEPHERD, 
927 Broadway, New York. 
*.* Imported and Domestic Embroideries 
and Materials for sale at attractive prices. 





FUREKA 
IN EMBROIDERY, 
The Standard Silk of the World. 


| 
| 
(FAST COLORS.) | 


IN ETCHING, 
The Standard Silk of*the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) | 


} 





IN CROCHETING, 


The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 


IN KNITTING, 
The Standard Silk of the World. 


(FAST COLORS.) 





If you send ten cents in money or post- 
age stamps to the ** EUREKA SILK CO., 
Boston, Mass.,”’ they will send you a book 
of 100 pages, showing ‘* What to Make with | 
Eureka Silk,” the Standard Silk of the 


Wold. 





FANCY WORK SPECIALTIES. 
1 . \. 2, Crewel-Outline, Fil- | 
Briggs & Co.'s 


oselle, and Filoselle 

Floss Silks are for | 
use in connection with their Patent Transfer Pa- | 
pers. (Card showing 300 shades of Silks sent on 
receipt of 18 cts.) 

A warm iron passed over the back of BRIGGS’ | 
TRANSFER PAPERS leaves a perfect impression | 
if the design on any fabric. Sample Book, showing | 
400 designs for needlework, painting and braiding, | 
sent on receipt of 15 cts. Sample sheet, containing | 
25 designs ready for use, sent on receipt. of 25 cts. | 
Ail of the above (card included) sent for 50 cts. 
BRIGGS & CO.’S specialties are for sale at retail by 
Fancy Goods dealers. 

104 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK, 





DID you know That T, E. PARKER, 

of Lynn, Mass., is able to give you | 
more value in a pene aa outfit than any 
one else in this country? The reason is | 
that he is the largest manufacturer of | 
these goods. His.mammoth catalogue is | 
sent for 25 cents, and his illustrated | 
price-list IS SENT FREE. 


- T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Importer and Manufacturer of Novelties in 





ART EMBROIDERY 


and Painted Materials for Interior Decorations, | 





Jas. Pearsall & Co.’s Wash Silks a specialty. 

AFtr Designs, Stamping and Em- 

broidery. C. B. BRENNICK & 
CO. have removed to the Chandler 
Building, 25 Winter St, Boston, im- 
mediately opposite the quarters that 
were occupied by them for 21 years. 
Mail orders will have prompt attention. 


Philadelphia School of Art Needlework, 
1602 CHESTNUT STREET. 





wwe FANCY WORK SUPPLIES, ART SPECIALTIES. 
- BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’S 


FAST ‘COLOR KNITTING SILK. 


ALL OUR KNIT- 
TING SILKS 
ARE NOW 

DYED BY 
THE 


The only absolutely Fast Color Wash Silks are our OUTLINE EMBROIDERY | 


and FILOSELLE, both in ‘ Asiatic Dyes.” 
Every skein bears our tag, guaranteeing 
the hands can bear) without loss of color. 


Endorsed by the Sociery oF DECORATIVE ArT, 
Art Schools throughout the country, and for sale by dealers everywhere. 


ASIATIC PROC- 
ESS AND GUAR- 
ANTEED TO 
WASH. 


to Wash in Hot Water and Soap (as hot as 


THE AssociIATED ARTISTS, and 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 


(Sole Manufacturers), 


469 Broadway, New Y 


ork, | 


621 Market St., Philadelphia. 





COLUMBIA YARNS 
AND ZEPHYRS, 


CELEBRATED FOR 
Excellence of Quality | 
and Evenness of 

Thread. 
Pure Dyes and Beauti- 
ful Shadings. 
Careful Putting Up. 
Full Weight. 
Give ita trial and you will | 
Ok use no other. 
i ASK FOR 
A ZEPHYRS, 2, 4 and 8 fold. 
COLUMBIA GERMANTOWN, 4 and 8 fold. 
COLUMBIA SAXONY, 2,3 and 4 fold.” 
COLUMBIA SPANISH. 
COLUMBIA KNITTING YARNS. 
COLUMBIA CREWEL. 
COLUMBIA EIDERDOWN. 
COLUMBIA SHETLAND. 
In Embroidery Material| 
special attention is asked tothe COLUMBIA ART | 
HENILLE (Arasene), which is guaranteed to be | 
the best quality made—splendid shadings, fine lustre, 
and proper strength of silk. 

Columbia Princess and other Chenilles. 
Columbia Frosted Thread. 
Columbia Metallic Thread. 

Columbia Bouclé Silk. 
Columbia Brocade Cord. 
GB Goods bear above Trade-Mark—none other 
genuine. 


TUSSAH 
EMBROIDERY | 
SILK. 


REGISTERED 


MBi, 


TRARE MARK 








| ee 
Fas. Pearsall & Co. 


(ENGLAND) | 


NVITE attention to this new Embroidery | 
Silk, supplied by them exclusively to the 
celebrated Leek Embroidery Society, who | 
initiated and still direct this new style of | 
needlework. It is made from the cocoons 
of the wild silkworm of India. It is dyed in 


Messrs. Pearsall’s UNFADING EAST- 


UISE 


This cut is re- 
duced in size 
nearly one half 
from the orig- 
inal, which 
one of many 
new engravings 
which illustrate 
“Florenee Home 


Corticelli Silk P 


Need lework,”’ | 


1887, 96 pages, 

just publisied. 
Crocheted Silk 

Beadwork isthe 


leading theme, | 


for which three 
rare and choice 
alphabets have 
been = specially 
engraved. 

The book 
mailed to any 
address for six 
cents. 


Nonotuck Silk Co,, 


Florence, Mass. 





| LADIES’ FANCY WORK! | 


’ ATED 
HAVE YOU GOT INGALLS’ 2+UST*S AoE > 
And Special Wholesale Price List 
of Sirk, Fett and Linen Stamrep Goons, Fancy 
WorK Materiats, STAMPING QUTFITS, BrRiGGs’ 


TRANSFER PATTERNS, Fancy Work Books, Etc., | 
lt is Finely /llustrated, con- | 


Price Ten Cents, 
tains lots of New Goods, and prices are lower than 
ever. Special Offer :—We will send this Cata- 
logue FA EE to any address for One 2-cent Stamp. 


CRAZY Patchwork ! 
y) SKEINS Imported Embroidery Silk, assorted 
assorted colors, for 17 cts. 


colors, for 15 cts. 

broidery Silk, assorted colors for 20 cts. A package 
of Florence Waste Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, 
or 25 cts. A package of Plush and Velvet Pieces for 
Crazy Patchwork for 30 cts. A package of Ribbon 
Remnants for 20 cts. A package of Satin and S7/ké 
Pieces, assorted colors, with Sprays of Flowers and 
Outline Designs stamped on them, for 40 Cts. 

Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 





is | 


25 skeins Imported Floss, | 
25 skeins Shaded Em- | 


RYO) ee EOD 


| HARRIS’S 
NEW EMBROIDERY THREADS 


S (PURE FLAX). 


ilken embroidery Flax 
| Combining all the well known good qualities of Silk. 


ilken Etching Flax 


A sufficiently Round Thread, with the subdued 
brilliancy:of lustre and mellowness of tone, in every 
shade of Art and Brilliant Color which are essen- 
tial inall High-class Work. 

These Threads are adaptable for Ladies’ Work of 

| all kinds and on all materials. 

And are in constant use, in England, in the various 
Schools of Arc Needlework, Ladies’ Work Societies, 
|} and by high-class Embroiderers of all varieties of 

work. 

(2 Samples of thread, shade cards, etc., sent free 
on application. 

J. HARRIS & SONS, 

Derwent Mitts, CockermMoutTu, ENGLAND. 
ESTABLISHED 1834. 
Highest Awards: 

MELBOURNE, CALCUTTA, 
1880. 1884. 

Sole Agents for the United States: 
| WM. H. HORSTMANN & SONS, 
PHILADELPHIA, Firtu anp Cuerry Sts. 
| NEW YORK, - Granp AND MERcER Sts. 
Offices : 
| CuicaGo, 183 Dearborn St. | St. Louis, 616 Wash'n Av. 
3ALTIMORE, Hanover and German Sts. 
\| | MATERIALS for Art Work, including 
IAksLy §$ Silk, Cotton, and Linen Threads, Crewels, 
Zephyrs, etc. 
Painting on Silk, Satin, and other 


The Indelible Process Medium for 

fabrics, in Oil 

Colors, guaranteed to allow washing without in- 

jury. socents per bottle. Also, Small Wares, sup- 
plies for dress-making being a specialty. 

BETHUNE & HILL, 
3 West Street, Boston, Mass. 
Prompt attention to mail orders. 


| PERFORATED STAMPING PAT- 


-RNS Our Illustrated Catalogue shows 
3500 Choice Designs to order from ‘Teaches 
Stamping, Kensington, and Lustra Painting. Sent 
ree for 10 cts, to pay postage, if you mention this 
publication.—M. J. CUNNING & CO., 148 W. sth 
Street, Cincinnati, O. 


“ETCHING 


ON 


LINEN.” 


New Circ slave tres to all. 

ANY ONE tired of commonplace de- 
Fs signs and wishing Really Ar- 
| tistic Perforated Patterns should send 2 cent 
| stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
| j. F. WHITNEY & CO., 

(Late Whitney & Nicoll), 

. ART EMBRUIDERY ROOMS, 

g8 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. 


ANTHONY'S 
Amateur Photographic Outfits 


nclude the Patent Detective, 
Fairy, Novel, Bijou and Bicycle 
Cameras. l\lustrated Catalogues 


| SYDNEY, 
1879. 


LONDON, 


1884. 











F your dealer does not sell 
Whiting’s Indelible Etch- 
ing Ink I will send a complete 
case, free to any address, on 
receipt cf $1.—F. A. WHITING, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 





- 





| 
| 


NO FIRING REQUIRED! 
Do your own Modelling. — A fascinating Art. 


CERAMIC CLAY, 


A new material for modelling, 
filling the place in Amateur Art 
formerly held by Barbotine and 

similar ware. 
Ceramic Medium and Powder 
are put up in convenient shape 
| for use, and from them Ceramic 
Clay can be mixed as required. 
r Full directions for mixing and 
| as modelling, together with a sample 
of work, accompany each pack- 
| = = age. 
| . Special discount to teachers 
Packages contair 


free. : 
E, & H. T. AntHuony & Co., 
591 Broadway, N. Y. 





| and dealers. 


materials for 5 pounds of Clay, and are on sale at all 
Art Stores. Ask your dealer for it. 

Price, $3.00 per package. Prepared solely by 
FE. S. HILL, P. O. 1 ox 989, New Haven, Conn. 
Packages sent by express, charges paid, to any point 
east of the Miss'ssippi Kiver, for $3.25. 
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REPOUSSE SUPPLIES. 


Toots, Hammers, Brass, Books, Etc. 
Punches of special designs made to order. 
Ly 


> 2 4 a 
_ Designs made to order, and embroidery, ecclesias- ERN DYES ’ but in order to obtain the 
tical and secular, artistically executed upon all kinds | clever effects of color, as seen in the Leek 
of fabrics, All materials for such embroidery forsale. | Society’s work, the colors are not in regular 


| gradations of shades, but are broken. SOLD 
M. HEMINWAY & SONS, 


| AT RETAIL BY ALL ART EMBROIDERY MATE- 
JAPAN WASH SILK. 


| RIALS DEALERS. 

| N. B.—Every skein bears the words 
“PEARSALL’S TUSSAH EMBROIDERY 
SILK” and *‘ UNFADING EASTERN 
DYES.” No other is genuine. 


ANTI-TOY OUTFITS. 


(Of Perforated Stamping Patterns.) 
Send for price list to 
EMIL OETTINGER, 
357 Superior Street, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and see what $1.00 will get you in strictly first- 
class patterns. Best references given. 














| ’ r Can Pl 
ICHARD J. WALTER, 
37 & 39 W. 22d ST., NEW YORK. 
Manufacturer of Perforated Stamping Pat- 
ART HEBOLEWORE STORES ERSP IT. | terns for Embroidery and Painting. 


| 
| Perfect Work, Prices Cheapest. 
| 


Produced in all the Oriental shades so desirable for 
Patterns sent on approval. 


superb effects on fine materials, 





MONTGOMERY & CO., 105 Fulton St, N. 
GEO. W. MONTGOMERY. GEO. W. CHURCH 


1784, 1887 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. | “Tf you want the best, satest, cheapest 


|and most advantageous life insurance 
Used by Ladies everywhere in 7 


- : 5 gh ae that can be procured, insure in the 
Embroidery, Knitting, and | Union Mutual Life Insurance Co., of 
Crochet Work. 








Maine. After three years its policies 
are non-forfeitable, incontestable, and 
unrestricted in respect to travel, resi- 
dence and occupation. They are un- 
questionably the most liberal and compre- 
| hensive policies issued by any company. 
The company was organized in 1849, and has 
had a successful business career of over Thirty- 
five years. It has large assets, an ample 
| surplus, and is of impweegnable strength and 
security. It has paid Eight Million Dollars of 
| death losses, and over Three Million Dollar: 
for Matured and Discounted Endowments. }« 
is a purely mutual organization, administere 
wholly in the interest of its policy-holders 
LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. issues every desirable form of policy at low 

THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, | rates, and pays its losses promptly. You can 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, | not be better suited than by insurance in th: 


San Francisco, well-known and well-tried institution. 








Also, for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 
Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the country 
on Spools and in Balls. 
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"W ademareh, 
owland &F Co., 


84 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and 
263 & 265 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., 


Importers and Dealers in 


Artists’ Materials: 


AND 
Art Novelttes 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Also Bronzes, Brocades and Flitters for | 
: 


SLustra Painting. 


Catalogues free upon application. 





(Established 1770.) 


. T. RAYNOLDS & CO.,: 


MANUFACTURERS OF / 


SUPERIOR 


Artists’ Tube C olors, 


CANVAS, 
. ACADEMY BOARDS, 
ARTISTS’ FINE BRUSHES, 
: VARNISHES. | 
MATBRIALS FOR 
IL AND WATER COLOR PAINTING, | 
PASTEL AND LUSTRE PAINFING, 
CRAYON AND CHARCOAL DRAWING, | 
ODELLING AND WAX FLOWER MAKING. | 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, | 
DRAWING: PAPERS, 
CHOICE STUDIES. 
’ THE PERSIAN LIQUID GOLD PAINT. 
NOVELTIES FOR DECORATION, 
= * COMPOSITION PLAQUES,” 
= (Patented June oth, 1885.) 
i bRONZE. POWDERS AND GOLD LEAF. 
& 108 FULTON ST., t LAKE ST, | 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


PPREPARED 





=G0LD FOR CHINA DECORATIONS, 
4 after ROYAL WORCESTER DESIGNS. | 
ight green, brown, red, purple, roman, platinum 
other shades, dead nS 5 on glass palettes, with 

e ioe for use. Price, $1.00. Manufactured by 
ORE WALTER, 16 KnappSt., Boston. | 
“a AND GibDING FOR AMATEURS. / 

Send for price list. Dealers supplied. 


Weber & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Janentzky & WEeEbBER, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


rtists Materials. 





} 
| 
/ 
; 


. & W.’s Artists’ Oil Colors, 
in Collapsible Tubes, 


bt class medals awarded at various exhibitions, and 
endorsed by the leading artists. 


j. & W.’s Artists’ Canvas, 
demy Boards, and Oil Sketching Paper, 
lurists’ Sketching Outfits, 
Lacroix China Colors, | 
hers’ and Engravers’. Materials, 
Papier Maché Plagues, 
tallic, Colors. for Lustre Painting, 
Repoussé Tools, 
wing ava. Painting Studies in large 
Age z variety, 
Miyincers’ and Draughtsmen's Supplies, 
Paper Flower Materials, 


25 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Send for Catalogue. 


‘LE MESURIER 
tists Tube Colors 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD, 


gle tubes, with few exceptions, pouBLe the size” 
y now in the market. 
the same im first oo and will produce abso- 
the same tints as the best English tube paints, 
guarantee our colors to possess all desirable 
found in domestic or foreign manufactures, 
0 excel them i in many essential qualities, such as 
nay Fineness, Fre Freedom fen Lint and other 
ph and , and Positive uniformity. of 


bee». TP repays An interesting 


tN W. MASURY & SON, 
NEW YORK’ and CHICAGO. 








d 


W. Devoe 
& Co., 


(ESTABLISHED 1852.) 


F. 





| Fulton St., cor. William, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Bs dead 
'Pr\ “MATERIALS. 


| Our Tube Colors, Canvas, Brushes, étc., : 
and command the confidence of the leading 
American Artists. 


Circulars containing endorsements of our mann- 
Sactures by prominent artists sent on request. 


‘Drawing Papers. Crayon Materials. 

Etching Materials. Sculptors’ Tools. 

| Water-Colors. Choice Studies. 
COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR SKETCHING 


NOVELTIES FOR DECORATION. | 


Vathematical Instruments. 
Engineers’ Supplies. 
| Pure Ready-Mixed Paints ; sample cards of 
Sifty shades-on request. 
Ready-Mixed Gilding Paint For Decorating. 
White Lead. Colers in Oi7, 
Fine Varnishes. 


Correspondence invited and promptly attended to. 
Ask your Artists’ Colorman or Stationer for DE-'| 
VOE’S TUBE COLORS, CANVAS and BRUSH- 
LS. Given a fair trial, you will be satisfied to use 
none of ether manufacture. 





AFtTSTS” 
MATERIALS. 


LA. H: ABBOTT &CO,, 
CuHIcaGo : 50 Madison St. 


New. Artist's Toot. 

AIR BRUSH Applies color by aijet of | 
air. 
ectition 
results, An invaluadie| 
aid te Artists and Ama- 
feurs in black and white, 
and in water colors. Send 
for particulars, Free. 

ART WORK. AIR BRUSH MPG. CO., 

No. 64. Nassau Street. Rockrorp, Ivs, 


CHINA Unsurpassed facili- 
FIRED 





and 





experience enable us 
to guarantee satisfac- 
AND tory all work intrust- 
ed to us. 

Mrs, 0, L. BRAUMULLER, 


GILDED. 162 West 13th St., New York. 
REPOUSSE WORK. 


Tools, Brass, Patterns, Instructions. Circulars with 
full particulars free. GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 
176 Washington Street, Boston, 


M. H. HARTMANN, 


Successor to P. J. ULRICH, 
IMPORTER OF 


Artists Materials, 


120 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 


Dr. Fr. Schoenfeld’s and Winsor & Newton's 
Oil and Water Colors. Hardy-Alan's French Oil 
Colors: German Artists’ Brushes and Canvas. 
French and German Pastel Crayons, Lacroix’'s 
and Dresden Mineral Paints, in tubes and powder. 

Special attention given to Mail Orders. 
DISCOUNTS TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 

SEND FOR REDUCED PRICE LIST. 


L. CASTELVECCHI 
’ 
MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF ANTIQUE, ROMAN, 
MEDIAVAL AND RELIGIOUS 
PLASTER STATUARY AND BUSTS 
for the use of Artists, Amateurs, Schools, Academies 
of Design, etc, The largest collection in America: 
Feet and hands from nature. 


143 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 


PATENT 


Portable Kilns 


FOR FIRING DECO- 
RATED CHINA. 
4 Sizes. 
Send for Circular. 
\ Stearns Fitch & Co., 
; Springfteld, O. 
ASK your DEALER FOR 


PRATT & LAMBERT’S 
macs, Amber Enamel 


QL FOR &NAMELLING 


MARK. A Art Pottery, Plaques, Panels, etc. 
without Baking, and : ee — 

artist’s medi Explanatory circu ree. nt by 
snail ant receipt Pr pte aod o cts, a bottle, and 


postane § cts. T 
PRATT e LAMBERT. sone Makers, 
mets, New Yorx, 


47 Joun anv 5 Dutcn 

















are used by | 


Great rapidity of ex- | 
meritorious | 


ties and seven years’ | 


EROS T & ADAMS 


Importers Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


rtists’ patcsiais 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





PRANG’S 
‘WarTeER-Cobors |A 


Moist, Free, 


Are manufactured by Mr. GUNTHER WaG- 
NER, of Hanover, Germany. the leading 
manufacturer of fine Water-Colors in Eu- 
| rope, and have been specially prepared for 
the American market under the direction of 
| Mrs Prang. 


Britliant, Permanent, ‘ Sail ae Bs 
DECORATIVE ART GOODS OF ALI 
SKETCHING OUTFITS. 


Handbooks of Instruction on all Art Subjects, 


KINDS. 


Novelties for Amateur Decoration, including Plaques, 
Panels, and other surfaces in Brass, Bronze, Wood, 
China and Porcelain. Supplies tor Oil-Color, 
Water-Color, China, Kensington, Lustra, 
and Tapestry Painting, 


; 
|*~Many of. the best French and English 
} Colors that.come into this country are 


: f Art Work. 
manufactuted in Germany. irt, Work 


ETCHING MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS. 


Mathematical Instruments, 


DRAWING PAPERS AND iRES, 


Studies for all branches o 
In the manufacture and doing up of the 
Prang Colors the very best skill and the ut 
most care and attention have been devoted 
to producing a line of colors that should be 
| unrivalled, So successful have been the ef 
forts of Mr. Wagner and Mr. Prang in these 
respects that every color is guaranteed to 
| be of the highest standard of excellence. 


7-SQL 
Architects’ and Eaginesrs' Supplies in General, 


Mass 


Mail ore 


Cornhill, Besion, 


Le J 
J/ 


Catalogue FREE 


COMMENDATIONS. :. & daaee: 


The manner in which Prang’s Water In ¢ 
| ‘Colors have been received by the leading 
} Water-Color artists of America is indicated 
| by the large number of testimonials which 
have been received frcm them. Circulars 
; containing such commendations and other 
|explanatory matter, including price list, 
| mailed upon application. It can bé stated 
| that every person, without exception, who 
| has. used these Colors has cordially com- 
mended them. 


lers receive 


on application 
prompt attention 


H 


n Tue Ar 


CHINA FIRED 
For AMATEURS 


IN A SUPERIOR MANNER. 
CHARGES MODERAT 


>. 


A, 
AMAl 


' 
LAWRENCE 
/ dering menti FUR 





If your dealer has not Prang’s Water 
, Colors i in stock he can_ readily supply you. 
Insist Upon trying them. 


FOHN BENNETT. 


GREAT 


Our Department of Artists’ Materials 


JONES 


; 4 ST... NEW YORK. 
embraces a complete and choice selection of 
novelties and materials of every description, 
from the best Foreign and American m: 


| facturers. 


ring va ‘ai 
nu ng and Gilding 





ETCHING 


pper Plates, 


MATERIALS: 

Tools, et Sole makers of * 
Etching Grouud 

JOHN SELLERS & SONS, 

17 Dey Street, New 


*,*A more perfect line of for 


Water-Color Painting than 
| where may be obtained of 
i The Prang Educational 
: 7 PARK STREET, 

PRICE LISTS UPON 


/——GHINA FIRING. 
| 


requisites 
an be had 


‘ 
else- 


York 
E. MONTROSS, 

1380 Broadway, New York. 

Artists’ Materials 
Painting and Dec- 
ovating. 

LIST ON APPLICATION, 





Boston, N. 


APPLICATION, 





Gilding, Matt Goon, =n Burnished Gold 
ecia 

BEN]. S. BOT T 

24 Harvard St., near Kneeland St., 

WOO CARVING § Buck br blade, 

TOOLS. { Bros. fin aset, $1.35; 

| 12 at $2.75; 3% blade, $2.25 and $4.50. Send for 
| Price List of Amateur Machinery and Supplies 


[LITTLE'S TOOL STORE, 59 Fulton St. 


S. GOLDBERG, 


Importer and Dealer in 


Artists 
Matenals. 


Sketching Outfits a 


HES OF 


& CO., 


Boston, Mass. / \rawin g; 





PRICE 


M. T. WYNNE, 


Headquarters for Tapestry Canvas, Colors and De- 
signs ; also, Moleskin, Bolton and Mummy Cloths, 
| Lincrusta-Walton etc. Depot for all the newest 
Designs and Articles for Decorating roo Hand- 
painted Designs torent. Artists’ Materials of every 
description. Send for Price list. 


73 E N. Y. 


B47. Dedicks : 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS, 
ACADEMY AND MILL BOARDS, 


Easels, etc., 
Materials, 
ENFELD 
and 

FUCHS & 
GERMAN 





N. Y 





137TH Sr. City 





« Jecialty 


SOMETHING NEW: My adjust 

able Sketching Staff. Price, $2.50. 

To which any umbrelja can be 
attached. 

Also, Folding Sketch-Boards, differ- 

ent sizes, from $1.00 upwards. Many 


other novelties. Mail orders have prompt 
attention. 100-page catalogue free. 





IL Sketching-paper, 
and Dealer in Artists’ 
Importer ‘of Dr. FR. SCHO 
& CO.’5 TUBE COLORS, 
SOLE aes of M. 
CO’S DUESSE' DORF 
OIL COLORS. 
SPECIALTIES: Canvas from 26 in 
to 18 ft. -wide, in 15 different qualities and 
widths: academy and mill boards, oil 
sketch.ag paper and blocks, easels, color 
boxes, brushes, oils, palettes, drawing 
boards, T-squares, triangles, 
edges, etc., lower than anywhere 


28 Prince Street, New York 


Send for Price Lists 


Marsching & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


Arist? Materials : 


27 Park stomata New York. 





YWINA PAINTING. Enamel C 
ors, and all other requisite mate 
rials for this art can be yyoot at 

the WESTERN DECORAT! 
WORKS. Firing and Gilding receive 
our personal attention. All china 
intrusted to our care receives that 
superior Firing which has given 
reputation second to none in America 
GRUNEWALD & SCHMIDT, Pre 
prietors, 331 Wabash Ave., Chicag 


RTORIUS & Co., 


: 


us a 


straight 





Importers and Manufacturers 


Colors and Materials for China 
and Glass Decoration. 





Degror ror 


A. LACROIX’S TUBE COLO 


(including ali the new col 


rs 


Sartorius’ Relief Colors. 
Gouache Colors. 

Hancock’ s Worcester Colors, in Powder. 

oist Water Colors. | 
Burnish Gold and Bronzes. 
Paste for Raised Gold. 
Liquid Bright Gold. i 
Jewels, Glass Composition, Crystal Pearls. | 


Crescent Brand Bronze Powders. 
Lustre Colors and Metallics for Sitk and 
Plush Painting. 


Sartorius’ Oriental Gold Paint, and 
Crescent Liquid Gold, 


For Gilding Frames, Baskets, Woodwork, etc. 
12 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 
Write for price lists, 


KE:M’'S NORMAL OIL “COLORS, 


superior quality, and guaranteed unfading 


very 
“ — 
oe = 
A | 


BEST ASSORTED STOCK OF 
A. LACROIX’S TUBE COLORS, 


ROYAL DRESDEN CHINA COLORS, 


And Material: for painting on China and Glass 
in general. 


LUSTROUS METALLIC COLORS 


Comeretie a variety of 60 different shades, FOR 
PAINTING ON PLUSH, etc. 


Send for New llinstrated Catalogue. 


For Chir 


& 

































































PINE CARPETS. "AND RUGS. 











Foreign and Domestic > 


CARPE 


Lye 


TINGS. 


Axminster, W iiton, Moguette, Velvet, Brussels, ete. 
Also, a very large assortment of 


~ ORIENTAL WHOLE 


CARPETS aXo_ RUGS. 





Broadway and N. tneteenth Street, 


NEW YORK: 














i 
** Oh, father! Here’s Lundborg’s EDENTA inthis | 


London store. It makes me feel quite at home!” — | 


“Ves, child. Edefiia is a popular perfume the | 
world over.” i 
LUNDBORGS “EDENIA, 


Lunppore’s ‘‘ RHENISH COLOGNE.” 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG'S PERFUMES 

AND RHENISH COLOGNE in_your vicinity, 
send your name and address for Price List to the man- 
ufacturers, YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 24 Bar- 
clay Street, New York, 





} 


C.H. GEORGE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


Paper Hangings 


~ es _— 


TEXTILE FABRICS 


\FURNITURE MAKERS 


— AND — 


DECORA TORS. 


—_—_— 





We are making a specialty of inexpensive wall 
coverings, of both silk and other textures, as well as 
many specialties in paper hangings at moderate Cost. 

Plans and estimates furnished for the entire work 
of interior decoration and furnishing. 


152 Fifth Ave., New York. 








-4PANESE 
f fe\ Goops 


House Decoration. 


New and choice assortment of Fans and Parasols, 
Lacquers, Porcelains, Bronzes, Wooden and Bamboo 
Wares, Chintzes, Rugs, Silks, Paper Goods, Screens, 
Scrolls, and all kinds of Decorative Novelties, f 

The First Japanese Manufactoring.and Trading Co,, 
865 Broadway. New York. 


EFFECTIVE WALL PAPERS, | 


At moderate cost. 








Original Schemes for Ceiling Decoration. 
ORNAMENTAL LATTICE WORK, 


For Partitions, Doors, aND Winvows. 


ODD PIECBS OF ARTISTIC FURNITURE. / 


FOSEPH P. MtHUGH & Co. 


9 West gep Street, New York, 


Fix 
Open F arabe 


Before Cold Weather. 


Ws. H. Jackson & Co.) 
UNION SQUARE, has ¥. 


MANY NEW MODELS | FOR 
THIS SEASON. be 








I "? 
Only Coacort having. ther "3 n 
Naty 





cw agtee et Nae 








| Founson CF F Avie eR, 


IMPORTERS. 
HIGH CLASS STUFFS 


FOR 
Curtains, 
Furniture and 
Wall Hangings. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUE MA~ 


TERIALS, THIN EASTERN SILKS 
AND OTHER INTERESTING FABRICS. 


33 to 37 East 17th Street, 
(Union Square), New York. 
€ 


| a McCreery & Co. 


‘Invite an early examination of 
|their Fall Importations of Silks 


‘in miniature plaids and illum- 





Brown Brothers®® Co. 


59 WALL Street, New York, 


Execute orders on New” York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges for all Invest- 
ment Securities. 


BUY AND SELL 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain, I «Europe, Aus- 
tralia and the West Indies. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND 


TRAVELERS’ CREDITS 


In ‘Sterling Money, for.use be an rt of the 
World. and a Dollars for pg this 

Canada, México and 

the West ‘Ind ies. 


Make TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS oF Moxey, 


oe ee er West Indies. 
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MESSRS. 


and Velvets.. 


The marked departure in their 
High Novelties from previous 
styles is meeting with the most 
unqualified approval. 


In Colored Silks they present 
a variety of new weaves ; most | 
notably Peau de Nymphe; Peau | 
de Venus, Florentine and Faille 
| Franc aise in the latest and most 
approved colorings for Day or 
Evening Costumes. 


They also announce the open- 
ing of advance styles in Fall 
and Winter 


DRESS GOODS, 


Comprising entirely new weaves 
with accompanying fancy cloths 
to combine, including the ap- 


proved Soutache effects for! 


dressy costumes, and a most 
complete line of Ladies’. Cassi- 
mere Cloths and Bison Tweeds 


inated mixtures, for street and 
practical wear. 


Special attention is called to 
their Cashmere and Henrietta 
Cloths in the new metallic tints. 


Orders by mail or express for 
any kind of Dry Goods will have 
prompt attention. = 


Samples sent upon applica- 
tion. 


Fas. McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York City. 


WEDDING GIFTS 


STERLING SILVER. 


Attractive and artistic Noveltics 
in'Solid Silver haye been prepared 
designed expressly for presenta. 
| tion, and manufactured with a 
view to supplying articles of merit, 
in design and workmanship, at 4 
moderate expense, 

‘Our manufactures: include «4p 
éXtensive ‘assortment of — sm 
wares, and our already large |ine 
of Silver Jewelry and Orname:: 
has been increased by the additi.,; 
of many new pattern 
which are‘unique a 
exclusive. The displa\ 


TRADE MARR. 





= fen wen 


Byesing. | of ENAMELS and 
MOONSTONES in choice and 
exquisite Silver Mountings is un- 
equalled. 


Attention is called to our disp! 
, of Silver Watches, of superior qu 
ity, ahd cased in the latest fashi: 
SILVER BELTS having become 
popular, we are making a vari: 
of Styles, among them t 
NORWEGIAN  BELT,: with 
numerous Silver attachments. 
Silver-handled Parasols and U 
brellas are also now on exhibit 
superior in finish.and mounting 
any we have ever offered. 

The above Novelties, as wel! 
our staple Household Silverw 
are‘stamped with the above tr: 
mark, and are for sale by the | 


the United States. 
GORHAM M’F’G CO 
Broadway and 19th St., New 3 





TAILOR. 


For Ladies and Gentlemen a Speciailt; 





a 
Inventor and Patentee of the 


IMPROVED AMERICAN RIDING 
HABIT SKIRT. 
Unsurpassed in Fit, Blegance, Comfort, and ty 


14 West: 23d Street, 





Opp. Fifth Ave. Hotel, 





ing jewellers and silversmiths of 





A. F. MULLER, 


EQUESTRIAN COSTUMES 





NEW YORK. 





MES: Herter Brothers invite 


inspection of their large 


stock of choicé and un- 


equalled Furniture, rare old Embroideries, rich Wall 
Papers and’ Hangings, Stained Glass and Mosaics, 
and a,fine colléction of “old Chinese Porcelains, 


Jades, Lacquers, ete. 





They are also prepared to decorate» Country 
Houses and Cottages with, suitable Fabrics, Papers 
and Furniture, giving every attention to the excel- 
lence of the designs, at moderate prices. 


_ 154 FIFTH SYENUE, NEW YORK. 





























